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CONTRIBUTORS 


PHILIP PEARLSTEIN, whose 
definitive essay on Fran- 
cis Picabia appears in 
this issue of ARTS, is a 
young American painter 
whose own work bears 
no relation whatever to 
Picabia’s. The essay is 
drawn from extensive 
research into the work 
of Picabia and Marcel 
Duchamp carried out at 
New York University. 
Pearlstein himself has 
been painting for over 
a decade and had his 
first one-man show last 
year. He has recently shown work at the Pittsburgh 
International and the Whitney Annual. 





ALLEN S. WELLER, Dean of 
the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, is ARTS’s 
regular Chicago correspon- 
dent. He recently visited 
the Turner exhibition at 
the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute in Indianapolis, about 
which he writes on pages 
14-17. He is the author of 
numerous articles and re- 
views in the scholarly jour- 
nals and is also chairman 
of the Festival of Contem- 
porary Arts at the University of Illinois. 





RICHARD POST is a young 
American foreign service 
officer now attached to the 
American Consulate Gen- 
eral in Hong Kong.. His 
first diplomatic position, 
after graduation from Har- 
vard College in 1951, was 
assistant public relations 
officer in the United States 
Information Service at 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. He 
e was in Ethiopia two and a 
- half years; his article in 

this number of ARTS on 
one of the rarely-seen architectural treasures of that 
country, is based on a journey he made to the site. 





Acknowledgements: color plates for Reveron pring. courtesy 
le Petroleum Corporation; plates for Picabia’s Procession a 
Seville, courtesy Sidney Janis Gallery and Skira, Inc. 


FORTHCOMING: eo sTEINBERG’s commentary on 
the new MonET at the Museum of Modern Art... a 
memoir of the Spanish sculptor GoNzALEz by his daugh- 
ter, painter ROBERTA GONZALEZ .. . an article on “The 
Situation in Los Angeles,” by HERMAN CHERRY. 
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The detail reproduced on the cover is from RITUAL FIGURE, 
a sculpture in beechwood, by the young American artist 
Elbert Weinberg. An acquisition of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art under the A. Conger Goodyear Fund, it will be on 
view in the museum’s exhibition of recent acquisitions 
until February 19. For more news on current exhibitions 
of sculpture, see the feature, “A Season for Sculpture,” 
beginning on page 18. 
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LETTERS 


ON SOLMAN PROFILE 

To the Editor: 

I should like to congratulate Suzanne Burrey 

on her article about Joseph Solman in your 

October issue. I have long been an admirer 

of Solman’s work and found the article to be 

a warm and intimate resumé of his develop- 

ment. Both the literary and pictorial cover- 

age were delightfully clear and concise. 
June Smith 
Los Angeles 
California 


READERS’ PRAISE 


To the Editor: 
The December issue of ARTS which arrived 
yesterday was so outstanding that I would 
like to write to you immediately to tell you 
how very impressed I am with the work that 
you are doing. The move to a monthly basis 
appears to have been most successful. The 
magazine is most interesting and very well 
designed. 
Many congratulations to you! 
Richard S. Zcisler 
New York City 


‘To the Editor: 
Congratulations to you on the most exciting 
new format. ARTS, with its simplicity and 
directness, should appeal not only to the 
artist but to the layman—and that is to the 
good. We of TAI, who are devoting our 
efforts to spreading “good will and under- 
standing through art,” salute you in your 
great service of this worthy cause. 
Dolya Goutman, President 
Francis McCarthy, Vice President 
Traveling Art, Incorporated 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 

Our heartiest congratulations on the 50th 
Anniversary of ARTS and on the splendid 
December issue. The layout is attractive, the 
reproductions excellent, the articles of high 
quality—in short, ARTS is a magazine about 
art, not a “trade magazine.” 

We should like to single out one of the 
articles in particular: Mrs. Sawin’s perceptive 
“Ibram Lassaw.” Here an artist is portrayed 
with dignity and sensitive awareness of his 
aims and personality. It is one of the best 
articles of its kind that we have read. 

Best wishes for ARTS’s next 30 years! 

Boris Margo 
Jan Gelb 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
Almost twenty years ago, I bought a life 
subscription to the old Art Digest, and have 
thoroughly enjoyed the magazine over these 
many years. It seems to me all changes have 
been improvements. Congratulations on an 
outstanding public service. . . . 
J. Roman Andrus, Chairman 
Art Department 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


To the Editor: 
I find the new ARTS magazine even a more 
significant publication then its predecessor— 
high praise indeed. 
Lawren P. Harris, Director 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Mount Allison University 
Sackville, N. B., Canada 
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To the Editor: 

I congratulate you on the new look of ARTS. 
It is splendid. The variety of subjects and 
points of view indicate a very important de- 
velopment to come. 

In “Spectrum” you express well what your 
policy is and shall be in the future. Live up 
to this and you will have the best art maga- 
zine published in America. 

I particularly liked Dore Ashton’s article 
on printmaking [October] and I had intended 
to write you regarding her splendid analysis 
of the avant-garde movement in an earlier 
issue [September 15]. To me it was the first 
straightforward dissertation on this subject 
which did not bow to Allah, as is usually the 
case in the writings on the newer trends. 

You keep a fair balance between the old 
and new, but I would like to see more space 
given to the reviews of one-man shows. Don’t 
forget that a one-man show is a very impor- 
tant event in an artist’s life. I realize that 
this is difficult because there are so many 
shows nowadays. . . . 

Also, I like the special articles of human 
interest and memoirs. They add warmth to 
the magazine, and they acquaint a younger 
generation with the trials and tribulations 
of artists in earlier years. 

You certainly have done a fine job in so 
short a time. Keep it up, and good luck to 
you. 

Ernest Fiene 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
Congratulations on a wonderful magazine! 
The ARTS is tops. I like the type of print and 
spacing of articles. I can read “Where To 
Show” without a magnifying glass. I liked 
the new illustrated articles, particularly 
“Printmaking,” “Solman,” “The Rousseau 
Banquet” and “A Memoir of Three Decades.” 
Thank you! 
Dorothy Browdy Kushner 
Arcadia, California 


To the Editor: 
Your exciting new issue [October] came to 
the house yesterday, and let me very quickly 
congratulate you for a marvelous job. This 
magazine is beautiful and full of substance. 
The stuff is well written and well edited. 
Your move of turning Arts Digest into the 
monthly ARTS and thereby improving the 
size, beauty, and quality of the magazine was 
masterful. Best of luck with it. I think it is 
destined for great things. 

Lawrence Grossman 

Look Magazine 

New York City 


INFORMATION SOUGHT 
To the Editor: 
Work leading to the American portion of the 
Corpus Vitrearum Medii Aevi has been be- 
gun. One of the first objectives is to make 
as complete an inventory as possible of all 
Stained glass windows and fragments from 
public and private collections in America. 
The Corpus is to include stained glass up to 
ca. 1480. Any information about the present 
location of such glass in public or private col- 
lections, or about the origins pe dating of 
pieces, should be sent to the address below. 
Miss Jane Hayward 
History of Art Department 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
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Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 
ON VIEW FROM SATURDAY, JANUARY 7 


Cac. 


Sale January 25 at 8 p.m. 
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AND DRAWINGS 


Estate of the Late 


JOHN WHITNEY 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ ¢ On View from January 21 
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AUCTIONS 


OLD MASTERS IN COMING SALE 


AT PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


oME of the greatest names in the history 
S of painting—Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, 
Italian, French and English—will figure in a 
sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on Janu- 
ary 11 at 8:00 P.M. 

Among the Dutch and Flemish works that 
will be offered are Rubens’ Sleeping Venus, 
an early work recorded and illustrated in 
Larsen’s book on the master, and Van Dyck’s 
Portrait of Mr. Penruddock, which has re- 
mained in the subject’s family since the time 
it was painted. A masterpiece by David Teni- 
ers the Younger depicts an inn scene. The 
rare master Jan van de Cappelle is repre- 
sented by a marine panel, certificated by Dr. 
Vaientiner. The Dutch and Flemish category 
also includes W. P. Crabeth’s A Musician, 
Caspar Netscher’s The Letter, Dirk Hals’ The 
Promenade and Nicolaas Berchem’s Rustic 
Scene. 

One of the most important works in the 
sale is an imposing panel by El Greco, The 
Last Supper, painted about 1570, when the 
artist was working in Venice. The Spanish 
school is also represented by a Murillo, a 
small study of the Madonna and Child which 
was exhibited at the World’s Fair in 1940. 

Featured in the group of Italian works is 
a Pieta by Giovanni Bellini, a cradled panel 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


JANUARY 4 & 5, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Chinese jade and other semi-precious min- 
eral carvings, early dynastic pottery, single-color 
and decorated porcelains, jade jewelry, Japanese 
and Chinese ivory carvings, Chinese early dynas- 
tic bronzes, Chinese sculptures, lamps of jade and 
rose quartz, Chinese furniture, paintings and 
decorative objects, from the estate of the late 
Ralph Hochstetter and property of other own- 
ers. Exhibition now. 


JANUARY 6 & 7, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Carolean and Georgian furniture and sil- 
ver, fine table porcelain and glass, paintings, 
drawings, rugs, from the estate of the late Gabriel 
Pascal and the property of other owners. In- 
cluded in a group of eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century paintings and drawings are Father and 
Son, by L. C. Duval (French, fl. 1820) and Em- 
peror Franz Joseph II of Austria, by Friederich 
Johann Lieder (German, 1780-1859), as well as 
a number of genre paintings and pen and sepia 
wash drawings of Venetian scenes by Giacomo 
Guardi, certificated by Dr. Benno Geiger. Exhi- 
bition now. 


JANUARY 10 & 11, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Books, from seventeenth to nineteenth 
century, on horsemanship, falconry, hunting, in- 
cluding Alken’s “National Sports of Great Brit- 
ain” and other rarities, collected by the late 





SLEEPING VENUS by Rubens 


which is recorded and illustrated in Georg 
Gronau’s Klassiker der Kunst. Among the ex- 
amples by the Venetian school is Canaletto’s 
Piazzo San Marco, with manuscript certifi- 
cate by Professor G. Fiocco. 

French paintings include Mme Adelaide, 
Daughter of Louis XV, by Jean-Marc Nattier, 
La Vicomtesse de Vaudreuil, by Vigée-Leb- 
run, La Duchesse de Guise, by Pierre Mig- 
nard, Portrait of a Nobleman by Burgundian 
Master, a pair of paintings of Roman Ruins 
by Hubert Robert, and Portrait of M. Bau- 
jon, by Nicolas de Largilliére. 

Among the English portraits are works by 
Romney, notably one of Lady Hamilton, and 
a sketch of Dr. Samuel Johnson by Reynolds. 

The works, which come from the estate of 
the late John H. McFadden and other pri- 
vate collections, will be on view at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries from January 7. 


Alfred B. Maclay of New York. Also first edi- 
tions, Americana, standard sets, fine art books. 
Exhibition from January 3. 


JANUARY I], at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Important sale of old masters, Dutch and Flem- 
ish, Spanish, French, Italian, English, from the 
estate of the late John H. McFadden and other 
owners. (For details see story above.) Exhibi- 
tion from January 7. 


JANUARY 13 & 14, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. English furniture and decorations, from 
the estate of the late John H. McFadden and 
other owners. Examples of English eighteenth- 
century furniture, table porcelains, Chelsea and 
Derby decorative porcelains, Flight, Barr and 
Barr Worcester armorial porcelain services, Cham- 
berlain Worcester services, as well as English and 
Irish antique glass. Exhibition from January 7. 


JANUARY 20 & 21, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. French furniture and decorations, from 
the estate of the late Neal Dow Becker and other 
owners. Exhibition from January 14. 


JANUARY 25, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Modern paintings and drawings, the property of 
various owners. Exhibition from January 21. 
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recent paintings 
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VERVE’S LATEST PUBLICATION: 
“POEME DE L’ANGLE DROIT” 
POEM and MANUSCRIPT FACSIMILE 
WITH ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPHS 
IN COLOR AND BLACK-AND-WHITE 


february 11 


PIERRE MATISSE 


41 e. 57, n. y. 
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THE COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER has an- 
nounced the appointment of FRED Ss. BARTLETT 
(below) as Director. Associated with the Fine 
Arts Center since 1945, Mr. Bartlett was previ- 
ously on the staff of the Denver Art Museum. 
He is an alumnus of the University of Colorado 
and did graduate work in art at the University 
of Denver and Harvard University. 





MR. RUSH H. KRESS (below) has been elected a 
trustee of the National Gallery of Art at Wash- 
ington to succeed his brother, the late Samuel 
H. Kress. Vice-chairman of S. H. Kress and Co. 
and President of the Samuel H. Kress Founda- 
tion, Mr. Rush Kress has long been intimately 
associated with his brother’s business and art in- 
terests. During recent years he has had the prt- 
mary responsibility for carrying out the Samuel 
H. Kress. Vice-Chairman of S.H. Kress and Co. 
art collections of the National Gallery of Art 
and of the many other art galleries throughout 
the country which have benefited from the gen- 
erosity of the foundation. Mr. Kress was born at 
Slatington, Pennsylvania, on June 26, 1877, and 


Board of Trustees of Bucknell University. 





NEW wn st. Louis 


THE CITY ART MUSEUM of St. Louis has 
acquired an important work of Frans 
Hals’, his PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN 
WOMAN, thirty-five by forty-one inches, 
painted about 1649. It was purchased 
from Mr. Robert Sterling Clark for $150,- 
000, with M. Knoedler and Company 
acting as agents. 




















The three-quarter-length portrait rep- 
resents a vigorous woman of strong per- 
sonality in her middle thirties. She is 











shown standing in a corner of a room 





with walls of velvety brown and gray, 
clad in a black dress relieved by a 
broad collar and cuffs of sheer white, 
both deeply edged with lace. The dress 
and background act as a foil for the 
dramatic lighting of the face and hands. 
This striking pictorial effect, achieved 
with brilliant brushwork in muted col- 
ors, is complemented by a moving psychological penetration of the subject. 

Painted when Hals was nearing seventy, the PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN WOMAN comes 
from a period of his creative life in which his technique and personal philosophy had 
reached their full maturity—a period which also produced the group canvases of the 
Regents of the Old Men’s Hospital. 

The painting, long the property of Count Maurice Zamoyski of Warsaw, a Polish am- 
bassador to France, is the companion piece to the PORTRAIT OF A MAN owned by the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Kansas City. The Kansas City portrait also came from 
the Zamoyski Collection. For the last thirty-five years the St. Louis Hals has been a part of 
the collection of Mr. Robert Sterling Clark of New York. 






































is a graduate and Honorary Chairman of the 





JOSEPH MCCULLOUGH has been named the Direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Institute of Art, where he 
has been Assistant Director since 1952. The thir- 
ty-three-year-old artist (above), a native of Pitts- 
burgh, is a graduate of the Cleveland Institute 
of Art and the School of Fine Arts at Yale Uni- 
versity, where he received his Master’s Degree. 
As an exhibiting painter he has been represen- 
ted most recently in the 1955 Corcoran Biennial 
and the Annual Midyear Exhibition at the But- 
ler Art Institute. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS has announced 
the winners in its fortieth Annual Local Artists 
Exhibition. First Awards have gone to JOHN AN- 
DERSON (in oil painting), DOROTHY BERGE (in 












sculpture), BERNARD ARNESt (Opaque water col- 
or), and EUGENE LARKIN (transparent water col- 
or). 

In keeping with traditional practice in judg- 
ing the annual show, both the prize-winning 
entries and all the works included in the exhibi- 
tion were selected by an outside jury of promi- 
nent artists and art experts. The current jury 
consisted of the Italian painter Afro, who served 
on the jury of the recent Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional Exhibition, the American sculptress Mary 
Callery, and Charles P. Parkhurst, Director of 
the Allen Museum of Oberlin College, Ohio. 


From January 10 to February 15 the Chicago 
Art Institute will feature the comprehensive 
Toulouse-Lautrec exhibition, which it organ- 
ized in collaboration with the Philadelphia 


Museum of Art. The exhibition comprises 


paintings, drawings, prints, posters and memo- 
rabilia from the Museum of Albi and private 
collections abroad, plus material from the In- 
stitute’s own extensive collection of the art- 


ist’s work. 
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NEW YORK notes 


RARE EXAMPLES OF THE ILLUSTRATOR’S AND CALLIGRAPHER’S ART in the Orient are 
currently being displayed by the NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY in an exhibition 
entitled “The Book of the Orient.” The show, on view at the Library’s Forty- 
second Street building, spans eight centuries and as many countries. 

A highlight of the exhibition is an illustrated wood block used to print a 
Buddhist prayer book in eleventh-century Sung China, one of the oldest of 
its kind in the world. From Japan come thirteenth-century scrolls, of the 
Yamato school, depicting “The Thirty-six Poets,” together with their life 
stories and samples of their verse. India is represented by Jaina manuscripts 
of the fifteenth century, decorated with miniatures in pure gold. Also from 
India is an elaborately illustrated Sanskrit edition (see cut, left) of the Bhaga- 
vadgita, done in the last century. 

Most of the items in the display are recent additions to the Spencer Collec- 
tion, which is devoted to fine illustrated books of all countrics and periods. 
The exhibition will continue until the end of March. 


A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM OF EXHIBITIONS has been projected for New York’s 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, Director René d’Harnoncourt has revealed. The next 
three years will see five major one-man exhibitions of work by Picasso, Seurat, 
Gris, Arp and Gaudi. Featured in the spring of 1957 will be the first Museum 
Picasso show since 1940. The exhibition of paintings by Georges Seurat, which 
will be on view during the spring of 1958, is being organized by Daniel Cat- 
ton Rich of the Chicago Art Institute and will be shown at the latter museum 
as well as in New York. The work of Juan Gris will be on display in the 
summer of 1958. Dates have not yet been set for exhibitions of work by Hans 
Arp and the Spanish architect and designer Gaudi. 


Third International 


HALLMARK ART AWARD 


Sponsored by 


Hallmark Cards Incorporated 


Through January 7th, 1956 


10 to 5:30 


Closed Sundays 


WILDENSTEILN 


19 East 64th Street, New York 





when not to use 
plastic plates 


Q. What's the idea of a negative approach like that? 
WNU makes plastic plates, don’t they? 


A. The very best. 
Q. But— 


A. We don’t see the sense of selling somebody plastic 
plates for jobs that can be done just as well 
with mats, that’s all. Why spend extra dough when 
you don’t have to? 


Q. A commendable attitude. Tell us then, Don 
Quixote, when and when not to use plastic plates. 


A, Gladly. Plastics are superior for any ad 
employing art—line or half-tone. Mats are 
perfectly satisfactory for straight type ads— 
at least, WNU’s Sta-Deep Mats are. 


Q. Oh-ho! Very ingenious. If you don’t 
nail us coming, you nail us going, eh? 


A. You might put it as crudely as that. But we like 
it the other way: WNU is equipped to handle 
all phases of ad reproduction and syndication. We 
give our customers top quality work . . . and 
save them money every time we get a chance. 
Perhaps that’s why we keep so many of the 
customers we make. 


Touché, A.—See you next month. 
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SPECTRUM 


HE letters and announcements that arrive at the ARTS 

offices furnish a convenient index to art activity across 
the nation. That index is heartening indeed at present, for 
it shows an increasingly energetic expansion. 

Recently, wanting to turn from assumption to the source 
itself, we visited a number of cities in an arc through the 
Middlewest to the South—Chicago, Wichita, Kansas City, 
Little Rock, Dallas, Fort Worth and Houston. Time limita- 
tions prevented further travel, but the trip nonetheless made 
possible something of a firsthand appreciation of the status 
of art across a large segment of the country. 

Our first stop, Chicago, with its great Art Institute and 
numerous galleries, is known to many of our readers and 
has recently been discussed in these pages. We must men- 
tion in passing, however, that we were particularly im- 
pressed by the contemporary work shown at the Frumkin 
and Fairweather-Hardin galleries. 

In the art world one does not often hear of Wichita, but 
the city can boast one of the finest collections of American 
paintings to be found anywhere, the Murdock Collection. 
Established under the will of Louise Caldwell Murdock, 
and carefully and judiciously selected by Elizabeth Navas, 
the collection ranges from early eighteenth-century portraits 
to contemporary abstractions. Fine examples of almost all 
our major artists are included. Of special interest are works 
by Cassatt, Eakins, Hartley, Prendergast and Dove. At a 
time when most museums stress costly old masters or recent 
Europeans, there are all too few comprehensive collections 
of American art; yet the Murdock Collection is now threat- 
ened with dispersal. The Wichita City Council is loath to 
provide the funds for maintaining the Museum building, 
and if the Council defaults the collection will be sold. We 
hope that the gentlemen who are faced with the decision 
will take true cognizance of their civic treasure and grant 
it adequate support. 

Our next stop was Kansas City, a metropolis serving as 
a major Midwest art center. The William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery, under the direction of Laurence Sickman, is indeed 
one of our finest museums. Its varied collections include 
magnificent examples of Indian and Oriental art as well as 
fine early-Italian and Renaissance masters. It also conducts 
an active community program of lectures, concerts and 
classes. Located near the University of Kansas City and the 
Kansas City Art Institute, the Gallery enjoys an excellent 
opportunity for co-operation in educational enterprises. 

In Little Rock we found a far less encouraging situation. 
There only a few artists are active, and they feel out of 
touch with the ideas and the work of their colleagues else- 
where. Many people voiced disappointment at the Museum’s 
inadequate program. Copies of old masters and examples 
of advertising art are featured at the Museum, and the 
handful of good paintings are lost among mediocrities and 
bric-a-brac. Both the building and the collection need a 
good overhauling—unfortunately deferred through lack of 
civic support. 


W: admit that our expectations of Texas had been col- 
ored a bit by popular jokes. Our preconceived ideas, 
however, were quickly dispelled once we had arrived in the 


State. In Dallas the Museum is beautifully located in a park 
which is also the site of a museum of natural history, a 
concert amphitheatre, the Cotton Bowl and a number of 
other civic buildings. As part of a bustling metropolis the 
Museum carries on an extremely active program in spon- 
soring Texas art, and it also brings into the area notable 
traveling shows from other museums. Jerry Bywaters, the 
Director, told us that an attendance of more than twenty 
thousand had been registered for the “Family of Man” 
exhibition in one day. 


An hour away in the rival city of Fort Worth we discov- 
ered not the anticipated cattle and oil wells, but rather one 
of the most alert art communities we have met. At Texas 
Christian University and neighboring Texas Wesleyan the 
staffs are eagerly concerned with the meaning of art. Their 
teaching is lively and their enthusiasm infectious, and they 
recognize the need to train prospective teachers. Debate 
was lively, and we found artists, teachers and students of all 
shades of artistic persuasion. Here the Museum has not yet 
begun to play an important part in community life. It is 
new, located in a splendid modern building; but it is not 
yet well established, and its exhibition and acquisition 
funds are quite limited. Nevertheless we felt in it a promise 
of early achievement. 


Time was limited in Houston, but we had the oppor- 
tunity of lunching with a group of leaders in the local art 
world, visiting one of the many fine private collections, and 
seeing the Museum of Fine Arts and the Contemporary Arts 
Association. The Museum of Fine Arts, under Lee Malone’s 
leadership and with a group of loyal and active members, 
has expanded rapidly in recent years. Its building will soon 
be greatly enlarged with a new wing designed by Mies van 
der Rohe. Both its collection and its program are varied, 
and it has an active educational program for children and 
adults. The Contemporary Arts Association, directed by 
Jermayne McCagy, devotes itself to a lively and original 
program, supported solely by volunteers. 


Houston somehow seemed to summarize our impressions 
of Texas. With its museums, symphony, parks, universities 
and civic programs it is an exciting place indeed. Its people 
look to the future and are interested in the most advanced 
contemporary art and architecture. Throughout the State 
we met with the work of excellent creative artists. We were 
particularly impressed with the work of McKie Trotter, 
James Sterritt, Kelley Fearing, Charles Williams, James 
Boynton, Seymour Fogel and Leonard DeLonga. 


As we returned to New York one impression stood out 
very clearly: American culture decidedly is not limited to 
any special region. There is activity, creative excitement, 
throughout the country. We felt a certain pride, not so 
much because we had seen a number of great art collections, 
but rather because we had met dedicated people passionately 
interested in new ideas. We were pleased, too, by the grow- 
ing recognition that one of the primary needs in education 
is to train teachers to be able to communicate an apprecia- 
tion of art. Wherever we went people showed concern to 
bring the museums closer to the schools, and we feel that a 
genuine progress can be discerned. J. M. 





LONDON 


Henry Moore and Germaine Richier 
confront the latest perversities of English critics, 


while Stanley Spencer receives their 
over-enthusiastic acclaim. 


BY PATRICK HERON 


fies depressing “summer of reaction” in British artistic affairs, 
which I began to describe in my last article [November, 1955], 
seems to be deepening into a winter of lunacy. The latest shift of 
opinion adds up to something like this: Henry Moore has been 
overrated for years and is now obviously drying up; but Stanley 
Spencer and Sir Jacob Epstein are far better—since 1930—than 
anyone has been allowed to believe. In fact one of our soundest 
and most courageous critics has lapsed to the extent of putting 
on record his opinion that Spencer will eventually be rated above 
Moore! This was more than a distressing mistake for the critic 
in question, I believe. It symbolizes a disease in English art 
criticism which is, in my view, largely responsible for killing off 
so many English artists the moment they arrive on the threshold 
of maturity. I have always believed that native talent in the visual 
arts was as prevalent here as elsewhere: the dismal failure of our 
painters and sculptors, over the centuries, to contribute more than 
a single lonely figure once in a while to the hierarchy of signifi- 
cant European artists is the failure of our total culture—in particu- 
lar, of our non-visual education perhaps—not of individuals. It 
is surely symptomatic of this failure, this disease, that present-day 
critics here show a tendency to avoid the sustained discussion of 
our more mature artists: they prefer to discover unknown geniuses 
as they emerge from art schools. In England, therefore, artists of 
promise on the whole enjoy far greater attention than artists of 
achievement. The English are sometimes accused of xenophobia 
in the arts. The exact opposite is true: we have such a shockingly 
ingrained sense of inferiority in painting and sculpture that we 
have been the last to realize that, in Henry Moore, we have actu- 
ally given the world a major artist. And, now that his reputation 
is internationally acclaimed, our critics are putting their heads 
thoughtfully on one side and beginning to entertain doubts about 
his achievement! We ought to be adult enough to be able to 
criticize a single unsuccessful work, or even an indifferent exhibi- 
tion of Moore’s without calling in question his whole reputation. 
Yet that is what some of our critics are doing. And I’m not think- 
ing, now, of Mr. John Berger, although he in fact began the 


public attack on Moore in an article in the New Statesman eight- 
cen months ago entitled “Piltdown Sculpture” (the Piltdown Skull 
in the British Museum had just been proved a forgery at the 
time), in which he reviewed, amongst other things, that master- 
piece, King and Queen, the magnificent twin seated figures in 
bronze of 1952-53. 

This November, at the Leicester Galleries, Moore has been 
showing two major works which have not been seen publicly be- 
fore, although in fact each was in existence, in his studio, in its 
final form (details apart) before his last show, in February, 1954, 
when he exhibited King and Queen, together with many other 
bronzes which were all thinner, spikier, stringier in form than 
the smoother and more rotund works by which he is best known. 
The two big new works are Upright Exterior and Interior Forms: 
1953-54 (elm wood), which is 8 feet 714 inches high; and Reclin- 
ing Exterior Form: 1953-54 (bronze), which is 7 feet long. Admit- 
tedly, it is difficult to appreciate these two works in the confined 
space of the Leicester Galleries: one is forced so near to the smooth, 
covered surfaces that they almost appear too smooth, and empty 
of the tension and thrust necessary to give works of this scale a 
sense of vitality. But seen in the open air, or in a much more spa- 
cious interior, each has great presence, and largeness of form, a 
hollowness of space-containing, shell-like or sheath-like structure 
that is masterly in its simplicity, economy and, indeed, its “empti- 
ness.” Both works began by being “double” forms; that is, each 
consisted of a large outer (mother) form encasing a smaller in- 
terior (child) form, which appeared to float freely inside the 
mother sheath or chrysalis. But whereas the Upright work has 
retained its interior figure, Moore has removed the small interior 
form from the Reclining piece, feeling after a while, he says, that 
“it had done its work”; it had had its effect on the shape of the 
cave which runs inside the figure from end to end. 

The photograph of Reclining Exterior Form shows the original 
plaster version, not the bronze that was exhibited. I must say that 
I feel this whitish version is more exciting than the bronze now 
exhibited. The whitish color gives the curving forms a fleshiness 
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Left: Original plaster version 
Of RECLINING EXTERIOR FORM 
by Henry Moore; the bronze 
cast was exhibited at the 
Leicester Galleries, London. 
Right: ocGre (1951) by Ger- 
maine Richier, at the Han- 
over Gallery. 
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and softness, a quality almost of movement (like the slight move- 
ment of the ribs of one breathing) which is lost in the dark bronze. 
The bronze version seems more rigid: the identical curves seem 
almost to have contracted, become tighter and heavier, more inert, 
simply as the result of the changed color and texture. If this work 
was not to be cast in a white metal, then I think it would have 
paid Moore to have stained the plaster versions, as he went along, 
a dullish, dark metal color. This is Reg Butler’s practice: the 
point is simple—the same form cast in two identical versions will 
appear thinner or thicker, rounder or sharper, according to the 
color of its surface. 

In addition to these two supremely calm, ample, breathing 
sculptures ( never before has an enclosed space been so subtly cap- 
tured yet revealed through the “arms” of its containing sheath—to 
some extent these two works represent a compromise between the 
open forms of metal or wire sculpture and the closed forms of 
tradition), Moore’s Leicester Galleries exhibition contained twenty 
smaller pieces of bronze, all recent, and seventeen early drawings 
of the female nude, most of them dating from 1927-30. I have 
never greatly admired these rather harshly hatched, heavily out- 
lined figure drawings, in which the image of a rotund woman is 
over-simplified and the actual touch, of pen and brush, seems 
ever-aggressive, as though the artist wished to tear holes in the 
paper in protest against its unsculptural flatness. One can cer- 
tainly see Moore thinking “in the round” in these drawings; but 
that thought is insufficiently adapted to the physical reality in 
question: the flat paper. Not all great sculptors are great draughts- 
men. Great draughtsmen evoke form through images which, as it 
were, manipulate the flatness of the paper surface. Moore is 
thinking only of the sculptural reality, the solid figure; the paper 
surface he rather despises, together with the ‘“‘unreality” of the 
illusionistic, pictorial idiom. If I believe that Moore is the great- 
est of living sculptors it is because of the intrinsically three-dimen- 
sional nature of his thought when he is dealing with actual solids, 
on the one hand; and, on the other, because the symbolic nature 
of his sculptural images is truly profound. I believe, further, that 
in these two new works he appears at the height of his powers. 


S* years younger than Moore is Germaine Richier, whose sec- 
ond London exhibition came to the Hanover Gallery in Octo- 
ber. After Moore, the limited nature of whose themes only serves 
to emphasize the immense power, gravity and self-sufficiency of his 
formal invention, Richier at first sight seems merely a brilliant, 
nervous eclectic: Picasso, Giacometti, even Marino often hover 
near. But this soon proves to be a very mistaken assessment. Her 
sculptural personality turns out to be intense, potent, unfailingly 
her own; it is supremely tactile in its manifestation. I will not 
say her main gift is “plastic,” because that would imply that it is 
the over-all mass of a work of hers that impresses first and fore- 
most; and this is not quite the case. Whereas Moore’s sculptural 
image is constituted architecturally, that is, it is created by the 
articulation of mass, or masses in relation, Richier’s image derives 
more of its vitality from the nature of her extremely expressive 
surface—from the brilliant animation of the material, the pitted, 
pocked and eaten-into surfaces of bronze. Where this rich surface 
“goes round the corner,” or profile, of the forms, it yields a ragged 
and nervously drawn silhouette of great beauty. She creates vol- 
ume with masterly certainty; and without obtruding the boringly 
cylindrical: in the figure illustrated, Ogre: 1951, the ragged out- 
line of the silhouette creates not ragged but full-blown forms; 
flesh-forms, robustly rotund despite their occasional jagged tenu- 
ousness (in arms and legs). The surrealist metamorphosis of her 
insect-human or bird-human figures is always an element per- 
fectly integrated into her plastic imagery. The poetic and the 
tactile coexist with great naturalness and distinction in the works 
of this important French artist. 


TANLEY SPENCER (born 1891) is being honored during Novem- 
ber-December with a full retrospective exhibition at the Tate 
Gallery of eighty-three paintings; at the same time the Arts Coun- 
cil is showing sixty of his drawings at their gallery in St. James's 
Square. From this you may judge the importance with which 
Stanley Spencer is in general regarded in England. I cannot pre- 


continued on page 62 





FIFTH PLAGUE OF EGYPT. John Herron Art Institute 


A comprehensive exhibition in Indtian- 
apolis, bringing together new acquisitions 
and important works from American collec- 


tions, focuses attention on a major nine- 
teenth-century figure. 
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BY ALLEN S. WELLER 


HE John Herron Art Museum in Indianapolis, Indiana, was 

recently given three paintings by J. M. W. Turner, as well as 
a complete set of the Liber Studiorum, by Mrs. William H. Conroy 
in memory of her father, Evan F. Lilly. These important acquisi- 
tions have been incorporated into the Indianapolis collection in 
the most sensible and interesting way possible—as individual items 
in a large Turner exhibition,* made up of fifty-two water colors 
and oils, plus a small group of drawings, all of the seventy-one 
mezzotint plates, the artist’s own water-color paint box, and a 
few other items of personal memorabilia. All of these works, se- 
lected from American collections, have been installed in almost 
exact chronological order, covering a period of close to sixty years. 
Thus, many visitors have been able for the first time to see for 
themselves the artist’s total development. 

It cannot be said that Turner’s reputation is generally high in 
this country at the present time. Too often we think of him in 
terms of large and rather formless atmospheric compositions, with- 
out the freshness of color or the vividness of attack of the early 
impressionists. Not all of Turner’s paintings have aged well, and 
there are water colors in which a yellowing of the paper has dis- 
turbed the original color relationships. We have so often thought 
of Turner historically as a bridge between periods that we have 
not always realized him as the creator of individual masterpieces. 
Yet Turner was a profound and an original artist, a prophet of 
attitudes and methods which became an essential part of our artis- 
tic heritage. 

Turner was symbolic of some of the most fundamental changes 
in the attitude of man towards the world of nature in the history 
of Western art. He observed certain aspects of nature which had 
hardly existed for artists before him, and he developed surpris- 
ingly adequate means of recording his discoveries. But he did not 
stop with this. What impresses us most is Turner as a unique 
human spirit—his wonder, his curiosity, his awe, the sense of his 
smallness and helplessness in the face of the vastness of the spatial 
world, yet the force and power of his instinct in grasping it, in 
understanding the unifying order which controls it, and in form- 
ing a language for its expression. 

Turner may have been only about fourteen when he painted 
the earliest picture in the exhibition. This is a meticulous archi- 
tectural perspective in water color (Collection Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
T. Rathbone, Cambridge) of a house designed by the Italian archi- 
tect, Joseph Bonomi, who is known to have employed the youth- 
ful artist for architectural renderings to be submitted to clients. 
It is important to realize how firmly grounded the young artist 
was in the structural aspects of architecture. The fantastic and 


* As in other major shows at Indianapolis, an authoritative catalogue 
has been published. This one, which includes reproductions of the three 
Indianapolis paintings in color, is introduced with a helpful and lucid 
essay by Mr. W. G. Constable, who also lectured on Turner at the 
opening of the exhibition. 





TURNER IN AMERICA 


romantic qualities of his later work, in which the architectural 
theme is much more symbol than material object, was founded 
upon comprehensive knowledge and skill. 

From the beginning, Turner realized nature as dynamic move- 
ment. Already in the early 1790’s, in such a water color as Windy 
Day, Lullingston Park, Kent (Smith College Museum of Art), he 
was working with a freedom which brings eighteenth-century 
formulae into a new focus. 

The combination of exacting architectural rendering plus an 
appreciation of the dynamic quality of a unified nature, reinforced 
by a developing affection for allusive elements from the past, 
create in the large water color of 1796, Edgar Tower, Worcester 
Cathedral (John Herron Art Museum), a work of breadth and 
charm. Turner’s introduction of genre details is by no means per- 
functory. These are almost as important as the figures which, even 
though dwarfed by the huge scale of their architectural surround- 
ings, dominate and charge with meaning the romantic operatic 
stage settings of the early nineteenth century, with which this 
phase of his work may have had unconscious affinities. The ear- 
liest of the oils, a monumental representation of the west front 
of Bath Abbey (Collection Mr. Paul Mellon, Upperville, Vir- 
ginia), is also’ humanized to a remarkable degree by the intensive 
life of its small inhabitants, as well as being a subtle study of the 
effect of light glowing from behind the chief architectural mass. 

In the imposing painting incorrectly entitled by Turner The 
Fifth Plague of Egypt (it is really the seventh; John Herron Art 
Museum), the artist realizes magnificently the panoramic space, 
the great rhythm of nature, the swallowing up of man-made 
works by an all-embracing life greater than his own. Turner is 
now seeing the world as a total complex of moving space, and 
while he still retains as the symbols with which he expresses this 
bold conception the specific descriptive objects required by the 





EDGAR TOWER, WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. John Herron Art Institute 
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A SEASON FOR 


HEN André Malraux remarked a few years ago 
that sculpture was the art we had revived in 
the twentieth century, he referred primarily to the 
generation which followed on the inspiration of 
Rodin and to the admission of primitive sculpture 
into the artistic consciousness of modern painters. 
This revival gained more momentum as the sculp- 
tural imagination penetrated deeper into contem- 
porary experience; and in the process the possibili- 
ties of sculpture itself—both as to its materials and 
to the feelings it visualizes—have been notably 
enlarged. 

In the new edition of Carola Giedion-Welcker’s 
Contemporary Sculpture (George Wittenborn, Inc., 
$8.50), the author remarks that “The subject mat- 
ter of today’s sculpture is often challenged by an 
uneasy or hostile public. . . . The language of the 
living sculpture of today is symbolic, not narrative; 
it communicates universal aspects of spiritual or 
natural events, but not banalities decked out in 
human form.” The public, however, has not always 
been in a position to witness the momentum and 
development of contemporary sculpture in its true 


Left: Gross strreR by Richard Stankiewicz. Discarded mechanical parts, 
odd bits of junk—the sculptor collects whatever metal objects he can 
find, allowing them a period of artistic gestation until certain parts 
“relate” to a sculptural idea. The stance of the material (like the cir- 
cular stove part which suggested his figure of an urchin child) deter- 
mines his formal decisions. This metamorphosis accounts for the extraor- 
dinary “live” quality in his mechanical objects and for the witty 
revationship between the mechanical and the human—as in his easily 
recognizable male and female stove pipes and in the human brain made 
of castors and springs inside a furnace fire box. In Gross SITTER the 
body is made of a water boiler, the head of a little tank, arms of steel 
rods, legs of pipes, fingers and toes of nails. He assembles his parts, 
then welds them together, combining the rust with the blue welding. 
This is work that Picabia and the dadaists, with their regard for the 
“found object,” would have liked. But it is not something we have seen 
before; it is totally sculpture and among the most original on the con- 
temporary scene. (Hansa Gallery, Jan. 2-18.)—B.G. 


Right: WATERFALL 11 by David Hare. Working in reclaimed iron and 
steel, Hare fashions his rigid materials into themes of fluidity. In his 
two versions of waterfalls, he attacks the problem with vigor, bending 
the toothed strips of metal to form the massed, plunging front in the 
version shown here, and in the first version presenting the round ball 
of the river’s source, its potential power, splaying outwards toward a 
Sheer descent of slender rods. Since the conception here is that of 
strength, endurance and the splendid energy of a river at the moment 
of its release from natural obstacles, Hare’s style and his choice of mate- 
rial—the rough, thrusting shapes, the durability and weight of the 
metal—accommodate themselves well to the subject. In his iron and 
Steel pieces, Hare practices an art of recovery, redeeming the broken 
and the discarded, welding them into new arrangements with a newer 
purpose: that of taking up the functional and the temporal into a 
realm of esthetic contemplation. At times, as in his SEATED WOMAN, the 
rusted skeletal structure is refurbished with plaster, giving it a touch of 
stark white life. But he works, too, in a more traditional, though less 
interesting, manner as in his conventionally modeled, partly cast and 
partly welded, figures like DANCER and SLEEPING WOMAN. (Kootz Gallery, 
Dec. 5-23.)—J.R.M. 


SCULPTURE 








variety and achievement. In this respect the cur- 
rent New York exhibition season has been unique 
for its emphasis on the arts of carving, modeling 
and welding, affording the public a more extensive 
understanding of sculptural vision than has been 
possible for a long time. 

This month an extraordinary number of these 
exhibitions converge, and some of the more impres- 
sive works among them are presented on the fol- 
lowing pages with commentary by ARTS’ review- 
ing, staff. Also included are notable works from 
earlier and forthcoming exhibitions, which taken 
together with the recent Giacometti and Brancusi 
shows at the Guggenheim Museum and the forth- 
coming shows of Gonzalez at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and the Kleemann Galleries and David 
Smith at the Willard Gallery, constitute a veritable 
constellation of singular talents in this modern 
revival. (In forthcoming issues, ARTS will focus 
further critical attention on Gonzalez and Smith.) 
All in all, it is a declaration of independence such 
as sculpture is seldom able to articulate in a single 


season. 























A SEASON FOR SCULPTURE 


Among notable sculptures to be seen 
later in the season are Alexander Cal- 
der’s FOUR PLANES IN SPACE (right, at 
the Perls Galleries, Feb.6-March 10) and 
Kenneth Armitage’s SEATED WOMAN (be- 
low right, at the Bertha Schaefer Gal- 
lery, March 26-April 14). Robert Rosen- 
wald’s THE YOUNG MAN (right, center) 
was exhibited last month at the Parma 
Gallery. 


Two works stand out in the current 
group exhibition of American sculpture 
at the Tanager Gallery. Subtly con- 
toured and delicately grained, Sidney 
Geist’s YOUNG WOMAN (left) is formed 
of both stubborn and yielding mate- 
rials—iron and wood. Her hair is a 
weapon; her features as yet undefined. 
(They are our critical experiences that 
distinguish us one from another.) The 
imagery of the piece is the literal and 
sensuous imagery that one finds in the 
SONG OF SONGS, “. . . erect as a col- 
umn of smoke .. . thy neck rising 
proudly, nobly adorned, like David's 
embattled tower...” 

The language of Israel Levitan’s sculp- 
ture in lignum vitae, CONSUMMATION 
(below), is more abstract; a shape that 
aspires toward the fullness of a circle, 
dark at its center, uplifted and set 
apart by the pedestal upon which it 
revolves. The material in both of these 
pieces is one that is admirably suited 
for the organic nature of the subject 
and one that allows for a warmth that 
would not be possible in metal. Also on 
view are works by David Smith, Stuart 
Harwood, Joseph Messina and others. 
(Tanager Gallery, Dec. 23-Jan. 10.)— 


].R.M. 
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Above: EREMITA by Constantino Nivola. Although they are often composed of separate but 
integrated parts, the effect of Nivola’s new sculptures in carved concrete is monolithic. The anal- 
ogies for these pieces—in reality the seeds for a dream of making them “big as buildings”—are 
those of objects out of nature; they have the compact economy of the kernel of a nut, the pitted 
texture of weathered shells. Made of “sunlight, water, sand,” their natural environment, as shown, 
is the outdoors, their bold interlocking shapes faceted to receive and reflect strong sunlight. 

In his sand sculptures, like RiMITANOS, Nivola’s work is no less shaped by nature. The forms 
for his walls of sand having been scooped in reverse from the sand itself, into which is poured 
concrete, the completed sculptures stand with bits of sand and pebbles adhering to them, and 
here and there they are decorated with faint traces of purple and pink, the colors of mussel shells 
washed up onto the shore, or the delicate tracings of a leaf. (Peridot Gallery, Dec. 13-Jan. 7.)—J.R.M. 
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Below; WOMAN (original bronze) by Gaston Lachaise. The early statuettes in 
this exhibition of Lachaise’s bronzes and drawings are atelier pieces from 
France, academic and yet filled with a marvelous movement. Later pieces, 
like the WOMAN ON SOFA (1918-23), show the beginning of a brutal quality, 
verging on deliberate vulgarity, which he was later to refine into one of his 
purest expressions, THE FLOATING WOMAN, on loan from the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. At some point Lachaise had thus destroyed the vulgarity, assimilated 
it into smooth bronze surfaces, and arrived at his singular form. The drawings 
show his style without depth, and although they have a certain power, they 
are less compelling than the sculpture. (Weyhe Gallery, Dec. 27-Jan. 28.)—B.G. 


Above: SUN FIGURE (bronze) by Oliver Andrews. In his first one-man ex- 
hibition in New York, this young Californian shows a progression of 
work from rounded blocks of concrete and galvanized wire to recent 
sculpture in bronze and steel. He strives toward a light, congealed kind 
of elegance in bronze or a tightly conceived work in steel (as in THE 
visitors), achieving febrility rather than heaviness. With lightness and 
elegance his sculpture thus tends to defend space, not to fill it or order 
it. His stark use of the vertical, as in sUN FIGURE, embodies tensions 
which are relieved only within the sculpture itself; they deliberately 
refuse to unfold in the surrounding space. This is intellectual, non- 
sensuous sculpture which yet owes an underlying debt to surrealism. 
(Alan Gallery, Jan. 2-28.)—B.G. 
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Right: Birps OF THE AIR AND WATER by Rhys Ca- 
parn. Foremost in this sculpture are the essential 
inner movement and pose of the subject rather 
than its space-occupying reality. Nor are mate- 
rials used for their “real” values of color and 
texture or even for the haptic quality or weight 
which might well have been exploited in the 
modeling. Many of the pieces are of densite, 
destined to become bronze (for permanence rather 
than for effect); and when they are darkened 
with wax and dry pigment, it is to fulfill the 
original “dark” conception rather than to height- 
en their visual felicity. In the latest work a new 
theme appears: an interplay with elements sur- 
rounding the subject, proliferating contours and 
making a dialectic of line and hollow, as in 
BIRDS OF THE AIR AND WATER. Its arabesques point 
an interesting direction. (Meltzer Gallery, Jan. 
17-Feb. 6.)—A.B.L. 


Above: UNTITLED (marble) by Salvatore. This thirty-nine-year-old Palerman living in Venice, 
already well-known in Italy, will have a one-man show at the 1956 Venice Biennale. In his New 
York exhibition he displays a notable freedom in creating from stone weightless volumes which 
fling themselves into spece. He is not at all concerned with making the material itself a part of 
the subject matter; there is no straining after a “truth to materials.” The sleek, indefinable 
forms of the white marble rise, float, revolve, dissolve into other forms, releasing a kind of fluid 
energy in all directions. A very finished and formalistic craftsman, Salvatore is uninterested in 
effects which may result from processes. Hence he translates his characteristic conceptions into 
bronze, marble and terra cotta, polishing the marble, chasing the bronze, and painting some of 


the terra cottas black in order to enhance their sheer volume. (Gallery 75, Jan. 9-24.)—A.B.L. 


Left: Torso (Labrador granite) by William Zorach. This veteran carver retains a stubborn integ- 
rity in the face of anarchic changes in the world of sculpture. Showing work from 1918 to 1955 
(including a selection of his early paintings), he allows us to observe the shifting relationships 
which have obtained between conception and material in several decades of his achievement. In 
some of the earlier pieces it is the shape and weight of the original block which remain emphatic. 
In others, like the Torso (Collection Whitney Museum) or the huge HEAD OF MOSES, the image is 
completely liberated from the original shape of the block; instead, it is the stone’s texture and 
color which are underscored. Thus in the torso the figure’s youthful contours are given an added 
vigor by the rugged, crystalline structure of the gray granite. (Downtown Gallery, Dec. 28-Jan. 
21.)—A.B.L. 





EMMANUEL is typical of the Lalibela churches. The top of the surrounding 
wall is actually the level of the ground, the church having been carved down 
into the deep surface-strata of limestone. Except for the top of the nearest 
corner, which has been partially restored, the church is one solid piece of 
rock, hand-carved. Entered by a tiny tunnel through the surrounding wall, 
Emmanuel is connected with four of the other Lalibela churches by subter- 
ranean passageways. 


On a recent tour of duty in Ethiopia, 
Richard Post, a young Foreign Service Officer, 
became fascinated by references to the 
hinterland church city of Lalibela. 

He and his wife resolved to make the 
pilgrimage to this religious center, 

three days distant from Addis Ababa 

by mule back. With its core 

of eleven churches laboriously hewn 

from the living rock, 

the thirteenth-century holy city 

struck them as worthy of rank among the 
architectural wonders of Christendom. 
Mr. Post took the occasion 


to record a number of the virtually unknown 
Lalibela monuments in photographs 
which ave here reproduced with his commentary. 


LALIBELA: 


JERUSALEM OF ETHIOPIA 


An additional day’s mule trip from Lalibela is needed to visit the 
“built up” cave church of IMRAHANNA CHRISTOS, constructed about one 
hundred years before the Lalibela group. It was this wood and stone 
church that served as a model for the Lalibela builders, who took many 
of the decorative and architectural features and copied them in solid 


BY RICHARD POST 


rock. The lower row of windows in the rock church of Emmanuel, for 
instance, copies the protruding beam support feature of the Imrahanna 
Christos windows. Though not a monolith, this church is rewarding to 
visitors in its own right; almost every available inch in the wooden 
interior is carved with beautiful, intricate designs. 
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Very little remains of MERCURIOS CHURCH, one 
of the Lalibela group, except the column on 
which these paintings are preserved. The top 
panel is a fresco, probably done at the time 
the church was hewn from the rock (ca. 1250). 
It depicts the then-reigning royal family, King 
Lalibela, his wife and their son, in fading but 
still discernible colors. The bottom panel, 
painted on skin and plastered to the column, 
is a later representation of three Ethiopian 
Saints. 


Beneath Golgotha Chapel is the TOMB OF KING 
LALIBELA, founder of the city bearing his 
name. The entrance to his tomb is guarded 
by four life-size bas-relief saints, of which 
St. Cyriacos, below, is one. The only illumi- 
nation available for this photograph was pro- 
vided by two tapers held by a priest; the 
chapel was otherwise pitch black. 


Columns topped by capitals and arches “support” the roof of MARIAM 
CHURCH, though roof, arches, columns and all are part of the same piece 
of rock. Many of the interior and window designs in the Lalibela 
churches seem to stem from a desire to portray the cross in as many 
different ways as possible; witness the intricate version at the apex of 
this arch. Others are, apparently, purely decorative. All of these interior 
designs are painted in many different hues, the original pigments hav- 
ing stood the test of time since the thirteenth century. 


Measuring 110 feet in length, 70 in width and 40 in height, MEDHANE 
ALEM (“Savior of the-—J&arld”) is the largest of Lalibela’s monolithic 
churches. This edifice, and the others like it, may originally have been 
intended as a fortress against Moslem attack as well as an enduring 
monument to a king’s faith. Today the churches are still used to cele- 
brate precisely the same services as those attended by King Lalibela 
seven hundred years ago. 
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CHARLES BURCHFIELD 





BY LAVERNE GEORGE 


A wisit to the artist’s studio gives an anticipatory glimpse of the retrospec- 
tive exhibition, from January 11 to February 26, at the Whitney Museum. 





Burchfield in his studio at Gardenville, New York. 






In the woods, too, a man casts off his years . . . and at what 
period soever of life is always a child. In the woods is perpetual 
youth.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nature 


Is studio is a small frame building in the backyard of his 

home in Gardenville, New York. The path leading to it 
from the house is bordered by crimson flowers in the fall, and 
the lot next door is hedged by two pines, often seen in his paint- 
ings, and a row of Lombardy poplars. Petunias are planted in the 
window box which decorates the tiny porch of the studio, and 
from the lawn they seem to bar access to the door. Perhaps they 
do, for inside you have a sense of inviolate privacy, of a secret 
chamber, almost, where paintings, like wines in a cellar, wait in 
a hundred different stages of development to be finished and 
framed and sent out into the world. 

There is light in the studio, of course, most of it coming from 
a many-paned window which looks out onto the remainder of 
the long narrow plot of land he owns. In the triangle under the 
V of the roof sit two glistening mounted crows perched like 
watchful relatives of the many crows Charles Burchfield has 
painted in the last fifty years. 

On a ledge opposite them is a soft, innocent-eyed owl next 
to a bouquet of dried stems which, in their clean, parasol-like 
structure, could have been created by the painter himself. 

Everything else in the room is shelves, or perpendicular slots 
where his board-backed watercolors are stored, each board cov- 
ered with wrapping paper which laps over to protect the surface 
of the painting. Burchfield would finger through them, pull one 
out a few inches and then slide it back into place until finally 
he would draw one out completely, talk a bit with the wrapping- 
paper side facing you and then, turning back the covering paper 
with one careful movement, lift the painting to the easel. Sud- 
denly the room would seem flooded with new light and color. 
One after another would come paintings from the world of 
woods, backyards, fields: bird-insect poems—all keyed to a season 
of the year or an aspect of the weather. Wind, heat, and sound, 
the promise of sunlight or a storm—these are sensations he makes 
visible, part of the transient beauty he seeks to capture and hold. 

This search for the symbols of sound and mood was present in 
Burchfield’s earliest paintings. He brought out a number of small 
watercolors from 1916-18. Then, as now, he conveyed feeling by 
a rearrangement of forms, an intensification of outline. In one, 
four fantastic poplars are placed in the center of the composition, 
poised on the crest of a beige hill. To the left is a darker clump 
of trees, and the red top of a castle turret. I remembered the hill 
and the castle. 

“Have you seen it?” he asked, his eyes sparkling. “You know 
I could go inside that place now, I suppose, but I don’t think 
I'll ever do it. My biggest dream as a child was to see what the 
inside was like, but I never could and now I'd be afraid to go in. 
It couldn’t live up to the dream.” He began to smile. “I remem- 
ber seeing the old man once. He caught me stealing apples in one 
of his trees and told me to get down from there in a hurry. I was 
scared to death but all I could think of was a butterfly I had 
pinned to a piece of bark somewhere. I slid down and told him 
that I would leave his orchard as soon as I found my butterfly, 
and he was so surprised, I guess, that he let me go get it.” 

In those days his walks in the woods and valleys around 
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HOT SEPTEMBER WIND (1953). Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Fleischman. 


Salem, Ohio, where he spent his childhood, were the search of a 
naturalist as much as an artist. Though he always took his paint 
box and paper with him, often it was to make notes and drawings 
of minute field flowers and insects. For a time he dreamed of 
being a nature-writer and illustrating his own works. However, 
the drawing which “came as naturally as breathing” gained the 
upper hand, and he decided to go to art school. 

I mentioned the story I’d heard in Salem about his proficiency 
as a Latin student. “Mrs. Dunn said that you never forgot a 
gerund.” 

He laughed—a quick dry laugh. “I wouldn’t even know what a 
gerund was today. She must have been a wonderful teacher, 


though, and I think they had hopes of grooming me for some 
kind of Latin scholarship. It would have been good for the 
school’s reputation, I suppose, and when I told them that I wasn’t 
interested, that I wanted to go to art school, they couldn’t have 
been more shocked if I’d said I wanted to go to work in the red- 
light district.” 


cc four years (1912-1916) he spent at the Cleveland School 
of Art were an invaluable experience, if for nothing other 
than Henry Keller’s constant emphasis on the need for an art- 
ist to know himself and be no one but himself in everything 
he does. “I’ve been reading a biography of Turgenev,” Burchfield 





BURCHFIELD 


said, “and in it there’s a remark of his about Russian writers 
who were trying to be international. They were trying so hard 
that they succeeded in being nothing at all.” He believes that 
Keller’s advice offers the best path to reach universality. “There's 
no such thing as being regional. If you have roots and penetrate 
where you are, then you'll find the universal.” 

Burchfield’s years at Cleveland were an affirmation of many 
things for him. He knew he had chosen the right path; that there 
was no need to leave his home in Salem to find the world. Al- 
though he was not exposed to any of the modern painting going 
on in Europe at that time, he did see a great many Japanese 
prints which had influenced the direction of European art, and 


their impact can be seen in his watercolors from the 1916-18 
period. In them can be seen the earliest versions of the highly 
personal “handwriting,” the stylized linear elements which then, 
as now, flicker through the fields, along the surfaces of tree trunks 
and in the shadows of forest and swamps. These calligraphic 
curves (some like flying eyebrows) he uses to convey the throb 
of heat as well as sound, the pause water makes before rippling 
over a rock. They are part of the totality of sensation that he 
seeks in his drive to convey a bond with nature in which the 
human being is not merely a passionate observer but a part of 
the process. Though figures frequently appeared in his middle- 
period paintings of city streets and coal pits, he rarely, if ever, 


CRICKET CHORUS IN THE ARBOR (19/7). Collection of Mr. John W. Straus. 





used them in his first paintings, and they have been appearing 
less and less in his recent watercolors. “Sometimes people ask me 
why I don’t put figures in landscapes,” he said. ““They don’t seem 
to understand that it’s my feeling that carries the human element. 
This is what has to put the sense of life in it.” 

He drew a large painting from a shelf under his work table, 
placed it on the easel, and tapped his forefinger against a gray 
shed in the lower center of the composition. “This part of it was 
done in 1917,” he said, ‘‘and it used to have a hermit sitting in 
the doorway. A few days ago I sent him off looking for beetles 
or something.” He smiled and started to remove the painting but 
seemed pleased when asked to leave it there for a few minutes. 
This painting, like a number of others in the studio, was one of 
the controversial ‘‘expansions” or “‘finishings” of work done years 
before. The center portion with the sagging shed set on a hump 
of land rising out of the oily waters of a swamp was now sur- 
rounded by tall bare trees with shimmering orange-ish seed pods 
hanging from the branches, and in the distance a marvelous tree- 
webbed recess of blue. The sense of loneliness in the midst of the 
vibrant trees would have been there even if the shed had not. 
“I’m very fond of this painting,” Burchfield said, “and I’ve 
stayed awake several nights now worrying about whether to sell it 
or not. Maybe I'd better keep it with me a while longer.” He took 
it off the easel and propped it against the cabinet behind him. 
“All those shelves over there,” he said, waving his hand toward 
the group nearest the ceiling, “are full of things waiting to be 
finished or new ones that I don’t know about yet. After a number 
of painful experiences—seeing something hanging which still 
needed work—I've made it an ironclad rule never to send any- 
thing out until I’ve had at least a year to look at it. When you 
work outdoors, as I do, it’s often hard to tell whether you've 
gotten anything or not. Actually, I count on my wife to say. 
I'll bring a day’s work home, thinking I haven’t gotten a thing. 
But she'll see something, and after a few days, maybe weeks, I'll 
be able to see what she saw in it.” 

The mention of his wife reminded me of a passage I had read 
in a letter he had written to Mary Mowbray-Clarke in 1920 short- 
ly after his marriage to Bertha Kernreich in Salem and their 
move to Buffalo. Mrs. Clarke had given Burchfield his first show 
in New York, and he had written to tell her of his job at Birge 
and Sons, a wallpaper firm there, and his plans for the future. It 
was quite a prophetic letter in the vision he had of the future, 
that the years spent in working to raise his family need not mean 
a loss of “youth.” “I will be as youthful at seventy as at thirty. . . 
youth is only a matter of spirit.” The expectations about his wife 


MOONLIGHT OVER ARBOR (watercolor, 1916). Phillips Collection. 


Below: SVL LIFE IN WINTER (watercolor, 1951). Carnegie Institute. Right; In- 
terior of Burchfield’s studio. 








BURCHFIELD 


were less accurate: “I do not even care if she understands my 
work or not as long as she thinks it all right for me to do it, 
because I do it.” 

“Did I write that?” He shook his head, smiling. “She under- 
stands it better than I do sometimes.” Taking down a notebook 
from the narrow shelves above the easel, he said, “You look at 
this for a minute while I go in and get her.” 

The notebook was a collection of sketches for a picture he was 
planning. Some were detailed studies of foliage, others mere rough 
outlines of forms; and most of the pages held notes about the 
effects of light and wind—set down with painstaking observation 
and a passion for accuracy which make the description of his work 
as “fantasy” quite unsound. 

Mrs. Burchfield came in, her fresh complexion and neat gray 
hair set off by the white collar of the suit she was wearing. He 
pointed to the notebook in my hands. “Now that she’s launched 
five children she’s starting to straighten me out.” She had put the 
notes in order and neatly bound them together. 

She laughed and sat down on the bench opposite the easel. 
“There are still a lot more to be done,” she said, nodding toward 
a group of large folders stored under his work table. These are 
labeled in his handwriting, “Spring,” “August,” “October,” etc., 
and are filled with notes for paintings: ideas, research and 
sketches. As the seasons change he may spend a day in the studio 
going through the folder for that particular period. Then when 
he goes out—rarely with a specific theme in mind—the shape of a 
cloud or the sound of a birdcall will bring an idea to life again, 
and he will start to work. One of his most recent paintings, a 
synthesis of the sound a woodpecker makes against a tree trunk 
and the staccato appearance of the Johnny-jump-up, came from 
notes made almost seven years ago. He had set down a plan for 
the combination of rhythms, sounds and color, but not until last 
year, when he went out into the woods in the late summer and 
heard the bird, did the theme take a clear shape for him. He set 
up his working materials, and on the spot the painting came to 
life in a special way. The elements within it are as much imagi- 
nary as they are real, and though it is more “designed” than most 
of his outdoor work, it has lost none of the immediacy that is 
one of his most distinctive gifts. Actually it was completed in less 
than four hours. As he brought it home he stopped to ask his wife 
to come to the studio. “Come take a look at this,” he said. “I 
think I’ve really gone wild this time.” 

She loved it. Her eyes shone as he put it up on the easel, 
and he confessed that several people had seen it and reacted as 
strongly as we did. If it passes this year’s repeated inspection, 
it will be included in his one-man show of new work at the Rehn 
Gallery in the spring. 

Like several other recent paintings it is closer to his earliest 
work in its daring and re-arrangement of reality, closer still to 
the vision he has been seeking to recapture since 1943. “Shall I 
show you the painting that started it all?’ He brought out an 
enormous gray-brown picture of rocks, a waterfall, twisting trees, 
etc., a complex, overly careful handling of a difficult theme. “I 
worked on this for weeks,” he said, “and have stacks of notes. 
You should see the research I did on it—on falls, ferns, rocks, 
everything. I suppose the other [The Coming of Spring, owned 
by the Metropolitan] was a reaction, almost, to so much conscious 
discipline. I just let myself go and had so much fun painting 
it that I decided to go back to some of the old things and see if 
there was a connection. That’s when I started re-doing a lot of 
those early ideas and reworking things I had never been satisfied 
with.” 

What he apparently felt about many of the early paintings 
was their need for air, for a bigness that had not been possible 
before he developed his trick of splicing sheets of watercolor 
paper together to get the size of surface he wanted. So in his 
journey back to that original vision he approached the problem 
with the candor and directness which is so characteristic of him. 
He simply mounted the smaller paintings on larger sheets of paper 
and let them expand and grow like transplanted seedings until 
the original stem and foliage became completely enveloped in the 
newer, more vigorous growth. Sometimes he succeeds completely; 
at other times the process is more like plant-grafting, and the 
scars of the joining never quite disappear. If he has ever had to 
face scepticism and criticism in his life, he has had to on this 









Above: GHOST PLANTS (1916). Right: por- 
LARS (1916). Below: THREE TREES (1932- 
46). Collection Salem Public Library, 
Salem, Ohio. 
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PUSSY WILLOWS IN THE RAIN (watercolor, 1952). 


effort to recapture a vision of his youth. Many a critic has not 
hesitated to say that it was an impossibility from the start. As in 
so many other aspects of his life and career, however, Burchfield 
has known the way he must take and has followed it. One of the 
hardest blows he had to take came in 1945 when he sent his first 
“reconstructions” to the Rehn Gallery, his dealers since 1929. 
His friend, Frank Rehn, replied in a letter that he could not 
work a Burchfield show into the gallery schedule that year. “If 
it hadn’t been for my wife’s faith in me, I would have given it 
up then and there,” Burchfield confesses. But even with her 
support he knew many a dark moment in the following weeks. 
Rehn finally wrote again, apologizing for his first letter and ex- 
plaining that he’d actually liked the paintings himself but had 
been fearful of the critics’ reaction. He had shown them to several 
people in the meantime, however, and was now convinced that 
the reaction to them would be favorable. A few years later the 
artist was able to write to Rehn, “All I know is that I’m happier 
painting now than I have been in years.” 


7. true crisis in Burchfield’s career came a good deal earlier 
than this, however. He had been working for Birge and 
Sons, a wallpaper firm in Buffalo, since 1920, and by ’29 his health 
began to show the strain of doing what he knew he was not meant 
to do, but doing it with the wholehearted honesty he devotes to 
anything he attempts. “Bertha and I talked it over and decided to 
get along on what I could earn from my paintings.’”” He changed 
from the Montross Gallery to Rehn’s, sending him a portfolio of 
the 1916-18 watercolors, but holding onto the job (they had four 
children by then) until Rehn sent him word that he had sold 
enough for Burchfield to resign. 

Neither the artist nor his wife is interested in talking about 
the difficulties they faced all through these precarious years. For, 
successful as he was, nothing could ever be certain, and then to 
abruptly change his established style and try to recapture the 








identification with nature which had been his original goal seemed 
almost to be tempting fate. 

One would never hear the full story from Burchfield’s own 
lips. As he says, “I believe people should tell their troubles 
to a doctor or a lawyer, not their friends. Or put them on a 
piece of paper.” The last is what he did in his journals and 
diaries, which he has kept faithfully since 1915. It is these 
which form the body of John I. H. Baur’s excellent biography* 
which will be published in conjunction with the retrospective of 
Burchfield’s work opening at the Whitney Museum on January 
11. The book will startle many people with its revelation of the 
loneliness and darkness which Burchfield has suffered since child- 
hood; the intricate weave of love and terror in his bond with 
nature; the depth of his dedication and his need—all are there 
to offset the vivid affirmations which he has put into his paintings. 

“To me, Mozart is the lesson,” Burchfield says. “Hounded by 
bill collectors, his wife ill, no money—at this terrible time in his 
life he composed three of his most glorious symphonies. I love to 
play them in the morning, the minute I get up. They are abso- 
lutely full of the joy of life. It’s pure yellow, that music. I’m sure, 
in fact, that in the lifetimes of Mozart and Beethoven, people 
thought everything was coming to an end, as they do today. But I 
don’t think this kind of despair is the business of the artist. He 
should concentrate on the timeless, the beauty of the world that 
is, and not what is happening on it.” 

As we stepped outside the studio, sheep-back clouds were pass- 
ing in front of the waning sun, creating a key-shaped glow and 
forcing the light to trail off to the north. He stood looking up for 
a long moment. “You'll never see that again,” he said. “Those 
clouds are like great gold wings, sweeping up . . .” He neither 
spoke nor moved for a while, and finally turned away, with an 
expression that seemed a strange mixture of joy and regret. 


*CHARLES E. BURCHFIELD by John I. H. Baur. Macmillan & Co. $5.00. 











From his eccentric solitude 
he poured forth paintings that won him 





the title of “the artist most representative of the Venezuelan people.” 


REVERON 


On the occasion of his Boston exhibition, ARTS presents a selection of 


his works in color. 


a= REVERON, the “Hermit of Macuto,” died in 1954 at the age 
of sixty-five, revered not only in his native Venezuela, but through- 
out Latin America. Last September admirers in Caracas, under the direc- 
tion of Alfredo Boulton, critic and long-time friend of the artist, gath- 
ered together some four hundred of his works for a memorial exhibition. 

The Caracas exhibition was viewed by James S. Plaut, Director of 
Boston's Institute of Contemporary Art, who chose from it fifty-five works 
to present the range of the Venezuelan’s art to the people of North 
America for the first time. The exhibition will open in Boston on Janu- 
ary 6 and run through February 12. It will then travel to New Orleans, 
Houston, San Francisco, New York and Washington, returning to 
Caracas in December. 

The story of Reveron is a strange and moving one. After a childhood 
spent in and near Caracas, he went abroad to study at Barcelona and 
Madrid. From 1914 to 1921 he was a productive member of the artistic 
circles in Caracas. Then he suddenly withdrew from the world, and 
spent the next thirty-three years of his life painting in Macuto, a small 
village near the Caribbean port of La Guaira. His subject matter was 
drawn entirely from his immediate surroundings, rendered in land- 
scapes, marines, portraits, and studies of the streets and docks of the port. 

All through his life Reveron painted feverishly and passionately. Often 
he worked without conscious control. He bore with him from childhood 
what doctors ultimately diagnosed as encephalitis, an injury to the 
brain caused by typhoid fever. In his passion to paint he would seize on 
whatever materials were closest to hand; some of his works are done on 
scraps of newspaper or cardboard, or on covers of old magazines. He 
would use his homemade brushes like lances, or else, throwing them 
aside, literally attack the canvas, and scratch and tear at it with his 
fingers to achieve his design. For a period he painted only on burlap, 
using the rough, unpainted background as an integral part of his work. 
Attracted by the color of the soil, he used clay as pigment for a time; 
as a result, many paintings of his middle years are fragile in the extreme, 
and literally disintegrating. 

The last years of his life were consumed in a struggle against his men- 
tal illness. He spent most of 1954 in a sanitarium. Just a few days before 
his death he recovered his equilibrium to make some ten final sketches 
of life around him. 

To Reveron the act of painting was more important than the result. 
“My life is to paint and study,” he once said. “You and I are canvas. You 
are the thing painted and so am I. Things must be disturbed. When the 
painting doesn’t come out one way, it comes out another. There are so 
many things to paint that one goes mad.” 





Right, Enrique Planchart, 1912. 
Below, Reveron. 
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These dolls (or mujfiecas) were made by Reveron himself and appear as motifs 
in many of his paintings. 


A TRIBUTE 


MONG Venezuelan artists there is one in particular 
who deserves special comment, because his work 
achieves major proportions. He is Armando Reveron. 

No Venezuelan artist has tried harder to find his own 
formula. His work proves it, and his nonconformity—so 
clearly reflected in his painting—confirms it. Not once, in 
no instance of his production, does one receive the im- 
pression that he is absolutely satisfied with his own artis- 
tic message. At no time does one feel that the man has 
exhausted his resources of expression. At no time does 
his work suggest that the search is ended, that he is 
aware of no further demands. Notice how persistent is 
his growth, and how he goes from one style to another, 
always attempting to reach and resolve, according to his 
concepts, the great mystery of form and color. We in 
Venezuela have never known a painter with more 
“fight.” He worked with light in a thousand ways until 
he materially subjugated it, and in the process conducted 
some absorbing experiments in color. 

He was more cautious with form. He executed the 
images as he saw them—sometimes, but only rarely, paint- 
ing them as they are transformed by light. He never 
reached the extremes of the cubist school, however, to 
deform with the help of light, its vibrations and color, 





PATIO OF THE SANITARIUM 


the real and true form of the objects. His great expe- 
rience was essentially within the realm of what is called 
impressionism. He played with visual impression so com- 
pletely—“play” is not an adequate word, but his effort 
seems so nimble and full of grace that it resembles a 
| game—that he was able to simplify and exhaust all the 
| coloring needed to fill the tiny space of a canvas with 
the gigantic spectacle of nature. On a piece of cloth or 
cardboard he could embrace the great mystery which 
thousands have sought but only a few have been able to 
find. 

Armando Reveron’s greatness does not consist in the 
dedication which he had for painting, nor in the rustic 
and primitive life which he resolved to lead. Neither his 
illness nor his eccentricities have made him great. None 
of these factors has sufficient quality to make an artistic 
figure of a man. His greatness is in his work. His value 
must be sought in the artistic expression which he 
achieved, in his manner of resolving problems which in 
every era have erected great obstacles for the artist. He 
\ is one of the great figures which our continent has given 

to the world of culture. 


—ALFREDO BOULTON 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE VIRGIN IN THE VALLEY 
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THE SYMBOLIC LANGUAGE 





OF FRANCIS PICABIA 


BY PHILIP PEARLSTEIN 


Trusting in the inventive powers of the 
subconscious, the artist evolved a visual lan- 
guage that distinguishes his work in the 
cubist and dadaist corpus. 


.. most publicized painter in New York at the time of 
the 1913 Armory Show was Francis Picabia. Of Cuban na- 
tionality, but a lifelong resident of France, he had come from 
Paris to be in America when the show opened, and the press 
seized upon him as the representative of the modern painters of 
Europe. The tabloid writers had their fun at his expense, but the 
serious writers of the art columns treated his pronouncements 
about the new art with respect. Alfred Stieglitz issued a special 
Picabia number of his publication, 291, and when Stieglitz later 
held an exhibition of the drawing and watercolor studies that 
Picabia made during his six-month stay in New York, he devoted 
part of another number of 29/ to reprinting the press reviews of 
the show along with the introduction Picabia wrote for the ex- 
hibition catalogue. In these printed interviews and statements 
Picabia made an earnest effort to educate the public in what he 
felt were the fundamental premises of his painting, and he re- 
peatedly expressed the hope that the public would soon learn 
to understand abstract art. Picabia’s compulsion to explain him- 
self at this time is curious in view of the desire to keep art ex- 
clusive—to keep it for the few sensitive persons capable of ap- 
preciating its subtleties—-which prevailed in the intellectual 
avant-garde circles of Paris and New York to which he was 
attached. It even more strikingly contradicts the burgeoning 
dada spirit in Picabia which made him, a few years later, hurl 
insults at the public who came to hear him lecture on dada. 

Picabia’s ideas about painting were unique for a member 
of the Parisian cubist milieux of 1913. Most cubists followed the 
lead of Braque and Picasso in placing little or no importance on 
the subject matter of their paintings, and concentrated on the 
problems of painting per se. They gave the still life or human 
figure that they used as subject a minimum of associational over- 
tones. Picabia, on the other hand, placed the greatest importance 
on the subject matter of his paintings, and the plastic elements 
of the paintings exist for the purpose of conveying the subject. 
It is in this aspect of rebel to the cubists’ depreciation of literary 
values in painting that Picabia holds our interest at present, 
rather than as the debonair sportsman of cubism, or the cosmo- 
politan high-clown of dadaism. 


— was never a cubist in the sense that Braque and Picasso 
were in their work of 1908-12, that is, he was not concerned 
with the analysis of the forms of real objects. Rather he was 
drawn to explore abstract painting; yet he was not interested in 
abstract forms and colors solely for the sake of formal relation- 
ships. For him abstract forms were vehicles, serving to carry onto 
the canvas the “emotional, temperamental, subjective states” of 
mind resulting from his experiences in life (a concept similar to 
futurism). 

Before 1908 Picabia’s paintings had been in the tradition of 
Monet and Sisley, with a few experiments influenced by the 
fauves. In 1908 and 1909, however, he did landscape drawings 
and paintings that were abstracted from the forms and colors in 
nature, and he was among the first to conceive the hypothesis of 





painting that is simply an arbitrary organization of forms and 
colors. To this hypothesis he added another: that abstract shapes 
and colors are as capable of arousing emotions as are the sounds 
of music. (This concept was debated between Picabia and Guil- 
laume Apollinaire, the poet, who questioned its validity, but rec- 
ognized that it was generating creative effort. In The Cubist 
Painters, published late in 1912, Apollinaire, after terming the 
productions of Braque and Picasso “Scientific Cubism,” gave 
the name “Orphic Cubism” to the work of painters in the cubist 
orbit, including Marcel Duchamp and Robert Delaunay, who, 
like Picabia, made use of extra-painterly concepts. Their work, 
wrote Apollinaire, must “simultaneously give a pure esthetic 
pleasure, a structure which is self-evident, and a sublime mean- 
ing, that is, the subject.”) 

A further evolution in his ideas on abstract painting led 
Picabia, by 1913, to conceive of shapes and colors as the syntax 
of a language capable not only of arousing emotions, but even 
of conveying subtleties of thought. With this language he wished 
to state ideas rather than describe scenes or objects. 

In his pronouncements at the time of the Armory Show, he 
expressed belief in the ability of his subconscious to invent the 
symbols of this new visual language. At the same time he min- 
imized the role of naturalistic representation in painting. He 
asserted that “pure art cannot reproduce a material fact. It can 
only make real the immaterial or emotional fact .. .” “Art can 
express the fourth dimension of the soul,” he added, “but not 
the third dimension of actuality.” In setting down his impressions 
of New York Picabia did not paint the “things which my eye 
sees. I paint that which my brain, my soul sees.” “I absorb these 
impressions [of the city’s activity] in my brain, I am in no hurry 
to put them on canvas. I let them remain in my mind, and then 
when the spirit of creation is at flood tide, I improvise my pic- 
tures as a musician improvises music. The harmonies grow under 
his fingers. His music is from his mind and soul just as my 
studies are from my mind and my soul.” 

To illustrate his ideas he invoked his Procession a Séville, ex- 
hibited at the Armory. Composed of abstract shapes which he 
used to refer to the forms in nature, the painting seems close in 
style to those 1908 works of Braque and Picasso in which the 
solid forms are literally cubed. Picabia, however, took over the 
cubed forms simply as a convention; his cubes did not result from 
an analysis of the forms of nature. He spoke of having left the 
plane of the five senses, which he called “matiére pensée” 

(material thought), and of being concerned solely with psychic 
perception, which he called “pensée pure” (pure thought). Had 
he painted Procession a Séville through “‘matiére pensée,” Picabia 
explained, he would have produced a more or less photographic 
interpretation, which would have been limited. But he had 
evolved to the interpretation of the idea or concept of a religious 
procession, which concept had evoked religious and other emo- 
tions from his esthetic nature, and these he had materialized in 
a harmony produced through the arrangement of color and form 
—‘the language which the evolutive art imposes upon itself.” A 
canvas which originates in “pensée pure” is without limitation, 
blends with the infinite. 

Of the watercolors Picabia did during his stay in New York, 
Chanson négre (Negro Song) was the one that most successfully 
demonstrated to reviewers the capacity of his psychic perception, 
his “pensée pure,” to invent the proper symbols. Picabia re- 
ported that purple was the inevitable and dominating color that 
sprang to his consciousness when he heard the songs of the 
Negroes, and he was delighted when later told by Stieglitz that 


continued on page 39 
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, 1922 Photo courtesy of Rose Fried Gallery, 





purple was the favorite color of most Negroes. The “négre” of 
this painting is made up of the cluster of curvilinear shapes in 
the upper right center of the painting. These shapes form only 
an ambiguous, elemental symbol of a human being that seems to 
be all head, with huge lips. Its sensuous quality is enhanced by 
the colors, which are burnt umber, black, the white of the paper 
in untouched areas, and one long line of violet, that of the linear 
element curving up on the left side of the “négre.” The singer 
eems to stand in a darkened room, illuminated by a spotlight. 
Radical as they may have seemed in 1913, Picabia’s ideas on 
painting’s capacity to speak as directly as music and literature 
were part of the twentieth-century painters’ inheritance from 
nineteenth-century French art. The idea of the direct expressive- 
ness of the esthetic elements, the idea that specific sensations 
received by any of the senses can arouse specific emotional re- 
sponses, was commonly accepted in the nineteenth century and 
was elaborated in the concept of “Correspondences.” The acade- 
mician Charles Blanc wrote of the affinity between emotion and 
color, and of the secret relation that all lines have to emotion. 
Charles Henry, Director of the Laboratory of the Psychology of 
Perception at the Sorbonne, attempted to establish a scientific 
basis for the idea, and the symbolist poets and painters accepted 
the theory as fact. Baudelaire, in his poem entitled Correspond- 
ences, stated that “Scents, colors and sounds answer to one an- 
other.” Picabia’s statement, “We must devote ourselves to setting 
down on our canvas not things, but emotions produced in our 
minds by things,” has its nineteenth-century parallel in Mal- 


larmé’s formula, the artist must “paint not the thing itself but 
the effect it produces.” And Picabia’s favorite analogy of painting 
and music probably has its immediate origin in the high regard 
the symbolists showed for music as a pure expression of the 


FILLE NEE SANS MERE (Daughter Born without a Mother), a 
drawing Picabia made in New York in 1913. Drawn on the 
reverse side of stationery bearing the letterhead of the 
Hotel Breevort, it is his first specific reference to machine 
forms. This drawing was the basis for the composition of 
the painting JE REVOIS EN SOUVENIR MA CHERE UDNIE. 


ideal essence of reality itself, divorced from contaminating mate- 
riality—the attribution of direct emotional expressiveness to music 
was made by Plato.* 


A Picabia’s return to Paris in 1913 there occurred a signifi- 
cant shift in the subject matter of his work. The themes of 
his paintings until then had derived from his personal experi- 
ences—his impressions of activity in cities, of visits to night clubs, 
of seeing people dance, etc. But thereafter, for the next decade, 
his subject matter was drawn from, and determined by, his atti- 
tude toward society at large. 

This attitude, which Picabia nurtured in company with his 
friends Marcel Duchamp and Apollinaire, was the same that 
later motivated the dada movement. It consisted of the observa- 
tion of the futility and contradictions inherent in all aspects of 
human life, together with a sort of social protest against the 
degradation of human values that had resulted from the indus- 
trialization of society. The values of “high art” were mocked, 
along with the deplorable taste of the multitudes. Nothing re- 
mained sacred. The dadaists’ predecessors in negativity were the 
bohemians of the nineteenth century, and the Italian futurists 
of the early twentieth century. But the bohemians expressed their 
revolt chiefly by devotion to the concept of art for art’s sake; 
they had not directly attacked the values held sacred by society. 
The Italian futurists had political aims, while the dadaists, ex- 
cept the communists among them, had no positive program. 


* The concept of Correspondence is explored along with other 
aspects of the influence of nineteenth-century thought on the 


cubist painters by Christopher Gray in The Cubist Aesthetic 
Theories, 1953. 
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D'UNE JEUNE FILLE AMERICAINE 
DANS L’ ETAT DE NUDITE 





Picabia and Duchamp were truly dada in spirit from the time 
they first met in 1910, and they were joined by Apollinaire in 
1912. The historical dada movement was formed in Zurich, 
Switzerland in 1916. Picabia and Duchamp were unaware of it 
until late in 1918 when ‘Picabia, after extended stays in New 
York, and Barcelona during the war years, met and joined the 
group in Zurich. The dadaists expressed their observations in 
terms of wit, buffoonery, and in irrationality (e.g., the machinery 
Picabia pictured is always incapable of motion). One of the 
most famous examples of dada art is the reproduction of the 
Mona Lisa on which Duchamp drew a moustache and added the 
letters L. H. O. O. Q., which, when given the French pronuncia- 
tion, make an obscene pun. Picabia printed this ceuvre on the 
cover of his own publication, 391. But though 39/ is often hilari- 
ously funny, as is most of dada, it is an angry publication, and 
Picabia printed the picture of the moustached Mona Lisa in a 
spirit of genuine iconoclasm. 


ipa works with which Picabia expressed his attitude toward 
society were created in terms of his language of visual sym- 
bols. This language could operate only in analogies—in the re- 
semblance of individual invented abstract shapes and colors to 
others in the known visual sphere, or else in the suggestiveness of 
the over-all grouping and character of the shapes in a picture. 
The title of a painting offers a clue to interpreting the puns, 
either visual or verbal. To a great extent, of course, every paint- 
ing is made up of such visual symbols. Until this time, however, 
the meanings of the symbols were usually established by long tra- 
dition, but Picabia, and Duchamp as well, invented the symbolic 
language anew for each work. While some of the puns are more 
or less self-evident, pictorial elements were often arbitrarily as- 
signed meanings which unaided spectators could not possibly 
guess. It does not seem to have mattered to Picabia that only an 
initiated few were capable of reading his works. 

At the same time as Picabia made his attitude towards society 
the subject of his paintings, the abstract shapes that compose 
them began to suggest the world of machinery. His earlier paint- 
ings, such as Danses a la source, already had the reduction of 
forms to simplified, sharp-edged shapes that gave many paintings 
of 1908-12, those of Braque and Picasso, as well as Leger and 
Duchamp, their “mechanical” look, though they were not of 
machine forms. In his new paintings Picabia purposefully ex- 
ploited this characteristic, and the forms, while remaining ab- 
stract in the sense of having been invented by the artist, and 
abstract in their color, were, in effect, pictured machine elements. 
These elements, some of which resembled parts of the human 
body, were made to masquerade as personages in specific social 
situations. As the symbol of twentieth-century society, the machine 
was shown in mocking charades of that society. The machine be- 
came the constant term in the language of symbols, whatever else 
was added by way of qualification, inflection, nuance. A similar 
transformation had already taken place in Duchamp’s work, as in 
his 1912 Mariée. 

The full realization of Picabia’s ideas at this time is seen in 
Je revois en souvenir ma chére Udnie (I See My Dear Udnie 
Again in Memory). Here the machine elements are analogous to 
the inner organs of the female body and the external organs of 
the male. As this painting has its compositional origin in the 
drawing Fille née sans mére (Daughter Born without Mother), it 
may be assumed that the “fille” of the drawing is implicit in 
the painting. Behind Picabia’s imagery of the daughter born 
without a mother is the idea that the machine was conceived in 
the mind of man, and born into the world through the efforts 
of his body, like Athena from the forehead of Zeus. That this 
child of man’s intellect should be feminine is due partly to the 
fact that in French the noun “machine” is of feminine gender; 
further, reference to a machine as “she” is common _ usage 
throughout the world. Having created this female being, man 
provides for her needs and uses her body. In short, she becomes 
his mistress. And it is in this role, in which she mimics a human 
mistress, that Picabia has painted her as Udnie. The bourgeois 
continued on page 43 
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Right: PICABIA, GABRIELLE BUFFET AND APOLLINAIRE, 1915 


The subject of DANSES A LA souRCE, below, (Dances at the 
Spring), exhibited in the Armory Show, is Picabia’s expression 
of his esthetic response to the sight of people dancing spon- 
taneously in the country near Naples. 





PICABIA 


PROCESSION A SEVILLE (Procession in Seville), exhib- 
ited in the Armory Show, is composed of abstract 
shapes that combine to form a mass of figures wear- 
ing hooded ceremonial robes who engage in ritual 
self-flagellation. 


JE REVOIS EN SOUVENIR MA CHERE UDNIE. 


“HANSON NEGRE. Collection Metropolitan Museum Collection Museum of Modern Art 
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sentiment of the title conjures up the vision of a middle-aged 
businessman recalling a former love. The actual subject of the 
painting is his memory of sexual intercourse with her, which is 
represented in ideographic terms; both the male and female 
principles are clearly represented. 

Another of the paintings done in late 1913 is a large work 
entitled Edtaonisl, Ecclésiastique, whose subject matter, when 
deciphered, is the beating heart of a clergyman who watches a 
star dancer and her troupe rehearsing on the deck of a trans- 
atlantic liner. Also dating from 1913 is a simple portrait of 
Udnie, jeune fille américaine; in this appearance the heroine 
can be recognized as fully clothed. 

Picabia painted very little from the end of 1913 to 1920, the 
years of World War I. Most of his creative efforts went into lit- 
erary activity. He published several small volumes of his poetry, 
and became involved in the writing and publishing of periodicals 
expressing the dada attitude. He liberally illustrated these with 
graphic works that present a new phase in his machine repre- 
sentation and symbolism. 

Hitherto he had exploited the resemblance of machine forms 
to the human physiology. Now he, as did Duchamp, began to use 
forms that were unequivocally mechanical, that bore no visual 
resemblance to the human body. In these graphic works words 
are given an importance often equal to that of the lines. This 
may have been prompted by the example of Apollinaire’s calli- 
graphic poems. : ' 

Among the earliest works in this manner is the 1915 Portrait 
d’une jeune fille américaine dans l'état de nudité (Portrait of an 
American Girl in the State of Nudity). Here Picabia once more 
peeks at his “fille née sans mére,” represented in the drawing 
as a spark plug—as a “kindler of flame,” Gabrielle Buffet-Picabia 
suggests. The spark plug is hopefully labeled, in the style of 
American advertising, ‘“‘fore-ever.” The “nudite” in the title sug- 
gests the possibility that “Udnie” of the earlier paintings is a 
pig-Latin version of the word. 

In 1918 Picabia endowed his “fille” with an intellect and 
published the book she wrote, Poémes et Dessins de la fille née 
sans mére—eighteen drawings and fifty-one poems. Until now the 
machine had been viewed by man. This book was her opportunity 
to view man in turn. And she did so with deep feeling, express- 
ing her thoughts, most of the time quite as incoherently as 
Picabia in his own poems, but suggestively none the less, on 
what she saw of man’s anguish and doubts on such subjects as 
war, religion, love, the senselessness of life, and the nature of 
man himself. Her drawings of machine elements were more deli- 
cate and tentative than those Picabia had drawn earlier. 

A number of Picabia’s graphic works are in the nature of 
Duchamp’s “ready-mades,” objects found by the artist and desig- 
nated by him as works of art, and sometimes signed with his 
name. The anti-social implications of the “ready-made” lie chiefly 
in the “de-sanctification” of the traditional artistic means of 
expression, and often in the choice of objects which insult 
bourgeois taste. Picabia’s “‘ready-mades” are usually drawings or 
photographs either copied or actually cut out from catalogues 
and advertisements. The Portrait d’une jeune fille américaine 
dans l'état de nudité is an example. A more sensational “ready- 
made,” of 1920, is the stuffed monkey pulling at his tail which 
sticks out from between his legs; it is labeled Portrait de Cézanne, 
Portrait de Rembrandt, Portrait de Renoir, Nature morte—a 
blasphemy against the values of “high art.” An ink blot entitled 
La Sainte Vierge is a gesture of anti-religion, anti-sentiment 
iconoclasm. 

Precedents for many of the techniques utilized by Picabia 
exist in nineteenth century literature, in the works of Sade, 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and others, who emphasized the im- 
portance of the imagination, experimented with automatism, and 
appreciated the element of surprise in chance juxtapositions, 
who used words according to sound as much as meaning, and 
even invented words when necessary for their purposes. Picabia 





and the other dada painters took up these literary techniques, 
and transposed them to the graphic plane. Examples are in 
Picabia’s belief in the ability of the subconscious to invent the 
symbols of a new visual language, his and Duchamp’s “ready- 
mades,” and his scattering of unrelated words and phrases over 
the surface of drawings and paintings. Beyond these are Duchamp’s 
experiments with chance, Hans Arp’s compositions “arranged 
according to the laws of chance,” the abstract “merze” collages 
of Kurt Schwitters, and the fantastic representational collages 
which Arp and Max Ernst produced in collaboration called 
“Fatagaga.” (The Italian futurists had anticipated the dadaists 
in some of these techniques.) 

When it was apparent that dada had become a successful art 
movement and had outlasted its inherent purpose of negation 
and destruction of all values, Picabia announced his withdrawal 
from the movement by a series of insults to those who had been 
his friends. This withdrawal brought to an end his experiments 
with abstract art and the invention of new visual symbols—and 
brought to an end that phase of his career with which we are 
here concerned. 

During the following decades, until his death in 1953, 
Picabia completely ignored the world of machinery as a source 
of ideas. He painted in several different styles, but always clearly 
represented human figures and the natural world. An exception 
was a brief period at the close of World War II when he painted 
brightly colored dots on dark backgrounds, dots that were ab- 
stract, but suggestive of stars in outer space. This break in the 
pattern of his work troubled him no more than his earlier shifts. 
He swept aside all charge of inconsistency with: “Our heads are 
round to allow thought to change its direction.” 
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THE EYE OF MAN by Selden Rodman. Devin-Adair. 
$10.00. 


mene himself as a poet and lifelong enthusiast of all 
the arts, Selden Rodman is gravely concerned about 
the state of contemporary painting. Art, it seems, is afflicted 
by a heresy in the following crucial areas: “...in many of 
the most gifted artists of our epoch who have made Form 
an end in itself”; in the critic who, “anxious to identify him- 
self with the God-given intuition of the artist, has been will- 
ing to forswear his historic role as a middleman in the chain 
of communication, and, to protect himself from the artist 
and the philistine, has made a “god of Form”; and in society, 
“the middle class who support such hollow and literary 
works as the murals at Forest Lawn cemetery” and the poli- 
ticians who accuse the artists of being subversives. 

That there are some serious schisms peculiar to our times, 
no critic would deny. But it takes more than a sense of mis- 
sion to make a good critic who will help resolve them; the 
strength of the argument depends upon the quality of the 
insights. Mr. Rodman reveals a serious bias in this regard at 
the very beginning, when he makes a martyr out of the Cali- 
fornia painter Rico Lebrun, whose attitude toward the Phil- 
brook Art Center of Tulsa, Oklahoma, hardly testifies to 
his sincerity (as we are invited to believe). The Center 
announced a competition for a mural based on American 
frontier history on any of fourteen possible subjects. Lebrun 
refused to participate on the grounds that the Center and 
the people of Oklahoma already had stereotyped ideas of 
the subject matter, the Indian, the plainsman, etc., and he 
advised them, in a furious reply, “to consult artists for pos- 
sible themes before ever announcing the competition.” In 
the Rodman-Lebrun ideal state, the artist dictates his own 
terms on public works. 

Mr. Rodman’s conclusion is that the root of our troubles, 
whether political, social or cultural, is Formalism, “that par- 
ticular movement, rising to self-consciousness in the art of 
Manet and Cézanne, which reached its logical climax in the 
non-objective abstraction of today.” Salvation thus lies in 
art’s finding once more “expressive content’’—‘“those other 
values having to do with an artist’s human or spiritual com- 
mitments, with his projection of relationships in the world 
outside art itself.” He is too sophisticated to advance “‘con- 
tent’ alone, lest it be regarded as simply representational 
subject matter or story-telling. As an active patron of the 
Haitian primitives, he has a nostalgia for the man-of-the- 
people’s spontaneous response to the Christian mysteries, 
which he feels to be lacking in our “religiously institutional- 
ized and skeptical era.” 

Because “the formalists have pretty well succeeded in 
rewriting the art books,” Mr. Rodman takes unto himself 
the task of defining the role of content in Western paint- 
ing from Giotto to Rouault—this, in three chapters! Only 
an heroic sense of personal discovery, coupled with little 
learning, could motivate such Olympian pronouncements, 
such excruciating errors: that Byzantine art “resembles 
Modern Formalism in its substitution of style for emotion, 
differing only in having an overlay of communicative con- 
tent”; “Romanesque and Gothic merge in the eleventh cen- 
tury as harmoniously as the towers of Chartres”; and, pre- 
sumably in the same period, “the rituals which had been 





developed by the clergy to the point of subtlety beyond 
human comprehension give way to miracle plays.” Both 
Masaccio and Piero della Francesca were afflicted, we are 
told, by the Formalist malaise, to the detriment of their 
works. A caption below Masaccio’s Trinity with Virgin, St. 
John and Donor reads, “The spiritual content still conveyed 
expressively but conflicting with the artist’s interest in creat- 
ing an illusion of perspective out of irrelevant architectural 
props.” As the indictment waxes, centuries are summed up 
by ludicrous simplifications,—e.g., “Since the Popes of the 
High Renaissance were seeking to glorify themselves rather 
than God through art, the religious images could be and 
were cold, intellectually self-contained, erudite, and com- 
pletely out of contact with the people.” Vermeer is dismissed 
by a quotation from Malraux: “In The Love Letter the let- 
ter has no importance and the woman none.” The next sen- 
tence is Rodman’s: “The same words could be used to 
describe a typical picture by Gainsborough, Watteau, Pous- 
sin, Manet or Matisse.” Thus ends the chapter, and thus by 
a skimming process are all evocative qualities in painting 
creamed off which do not conform to Mr. Rodman’s own 
canon of painting in a “healthy equilibrium”—the portrayal 
of intense emotions, preferably religious, or the relation of 
man to man. Giotto, Greco, Rembrandt, Goya, Blake, Dau- 
mier and Van Gogh qualify, but a good deal of cream goes 
down the drain. 

The author’s bottling of contemporary art is no more 
homogenized. In the final section he is even more ambitious 
in selecting as the great modern masters Rouault, Shahn, 
Orozco, Bloom and Levine, who are most congenial to his 
special tastes. (It is not surprising to find that ideas from 
Clive Bell, Bernard Berenson and Clement Greenberg are 
uncongenial to him.) Finally he takes up the problem of 
The Artist and Society. He suggests that the print media 
may provide a path to restoring a healthy relationship 
between the two—or industrial design (!)—‘‘but if the high- 
road lies on walls or crosses public places then artists who 
have something to say will have to wait until they are in a 
position to dictate their own terms as they have in the past.” 
[What past?] “Ways will have to be found of raising the 
public sights to an enjoyment of an art of expressive con- 
tent rather than lowering the artist’s standards or merely 
imposing his taste on an indifferent or an unwilling public. 
The re-education of governmental officials to an apprecia- 
tion of the rewards of art has not even begun. The new 
artist may have to start painting murals, if the mural is to 
be his medium, in schools, churches, offices, stores, homes— 
even his own home.” If this isn’t naive enough, Mr. Rod- 
man provides a few more simplifications: “Reason without 
Intuition equals Academicism; Intuition without Reason 
equals Formalism; Intuition plus Reason equals Expressive 
Content.” 

The fact is that Mr. Rodman’s astigmatic Eye of Man is 
more distressing in its distortions than any of the “heresies” 
it seeks to expose. He is apologist for a few living painters— 
Shahn, Lebrun, and Levine are extensively quoted—but he 
is not painting's spokesman. As a result, what begins as a 
mission concludes in soapbox oratory. A thesis based solely 
on form vs. content is not adequate to art criticism, let alone 
to the challenge of our present situation. 

SUZANNE BURREY 
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BEN NICHOLSON: PAINTINGS, RELIEFS, DRAWINGS. 
Volume I. Introduction by Herbert Read. 
Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. Ltd. Distrib- 
uted by George Efron. $12.50. 


7 recent exhibitions of Ben Nicholson's 
work throughout Europe (beginning with 
the 1954 Venice Biennale and culminating 
with a large retrospective at the Tate this 
past summer) have served to reawaken inter- 
est in this master’s hyper-refined art. The 
present volume, a reprint of that full and 
luxurious pictorial survey which first ap- 
peared in 1948, is therefore a timely one. 
Although the bibliography has been brought 
up to date (here one might regret the omis- 
sion of Clement Greenberg’s brief but illum- 
inating review in The Nation, April 16, 1949) 
and several plates have been substituted for 
earlier ones, this volume is substantially the 
same as the first edition. Once more, then, 
one has a handsome picture-book of Nichol- 
son’s work from 1911 to 1948, and this time 
one is promised a second, complementary 
volume to cover his output from 1948 to 
1955. 

To be sure, these 209 plates (37 in reliable 
color) are intended primarily as a visual 
panorama of Nicholson’s art, yet one cannot 
help wishing that in a book of this authority 
somewhat more informative and analytic 
words had preceded the excellent illustra- 
tions. The texts do include Nicholson’s own 
statement on abstract art, a statement which 
offers some articulate clues concerning his 
keen sensibilities to the razor-edged delicacy 
of thinly overlapping planes; but above all, 
they depend upon Sir Herbert Read’s intro- 
duction to elucidate Nicholson’s art. Sir Her- 
bert uses most of his words to discuss the 
esthetic foundations of abstract art in gener- 
al and the least of them to discuss Nichol- 
son’s contribution in particular. To at least 
one viewer, Nicholson’s art raises any num- 
ber of questions which might well have war- 
ranted fuller treatment. 

One wants to know, for example, much 
more of Nicholson’s artistic environment. In 
what specific ways is he indebted to the tepid 
pictorial discretions of his painter-father, Sir 
William Nicholson? What of his contact with 
vorticism? What was his role in the English 
abstract movement of the 1930's, in publica- 
tions like Circle or Unit One? What was the 
impact of such new London residents of the 
1930's as Gabo and Mondrian, Gropius and 
Lubetkin? And what of the rapport between 
his art and the abstract sculpture of his wife, 
Barbara Hepworth? (The date of their mar- 
riage, 1932, seems to mark an approximate 
borderline between Nicholson’s early and 
mature style.) 

But even more, Nicholson’s work suggests 
problems of an interpretive nature. How is 
one to explain the coexistence in his art of 
complete abstraction and a kind of ‘“‘cubist- 
realism,” a style which he shares with such 
Americans as Davis, Demuth and Spencer. 
Or is the gulf between these apparent ex- 
tremes really so unbridgeable? Often, in fact, 
his tasteful and elegant adjustments of cir- 
cular and rectangular planes seem to be final 
simplifications of still lifes or landscapes in 
which the observed world has just disap- 
peared (the still life, No. 78, for example, 
is on the very brink of this reduction to com- 
plete non-objectivity), rather than abstrac- 
tions which, like those of the continental 
constructivists, proceed from (not arrive at) 
a pristine geometry. Nor is it insignificant 
that in works of the 1940's (Nos. 181-182, 
for example), Nicholson combines these two 
poles of Kis art in the same canvas. 

And if the character of his pure abstraction 
is different from that of a Pevsner or a Lis- 
sitzky, in what ways does his cubism diverge 
from the School of Paris? To understand the 
specifically English qualities of Nicholson’s 





art (and the very appearance in England of 
an important master whose work is almost 
exclusively preoccupied with formal problems 
is a phenomenon worth thinking about), one 
might pursue just such a question. Is there a 
continuation here of that Whistlerian tradi- 
tion of fragility and often effeteness, a tradi- 
tion which would extract a maximum of 
esthetic sensibility from a minimum of 
means? Is the exquisite cleanness and fine- 
ness of Nicholson’s line perhaps as closely 
related to the English heritage of Blake, 
Flaxman, or medieval illumination as it is 
to the drawings of Matisse or Picasso? And 
are there reverberations of the English land- 
scape tradition in those drawings and paint- 
ings which so curiously retain the abstract- 
ness of Nicholson’s linear cubism without 
relinquishing the most concrete data of 
housetops, sailboats, telegraph wires, sea and 
sky? Indeed, for all their cubist stylizations, 
Nicholson’s scenes of English towns and coast- 
al villages are at times as vivid in their at- 
mospheric and topographical perceptions as 
a watercolor of Girtin or Cotman. 

And finally, there might be the question 
of Nicholson’s ultimate stature. Can one real- 
ly find him, with Sir Herbert Read, “one of 
the major artists of our time”? In a sense, 
the very refinement of his manipulations of 
line, plane, color and texture vitiates such a 
claim. To this viewer, such extremes of gen- 
tility, of pictorial good-breeding, lend his 
reticent art a somewhat thin-blooded, un- 
assertive quality which inevitably places him 
rather in the very highest rank of minor 
masters. Here his art would find common 
ground with the equally beautiful, but equal- 
ly restricted art of Feininger or Villon. 

But in the case of an artist so intensively 
active as Ben Nicholson, such speculations 
must be tentative at best. The promised sec- 
ond volume, whose illustrations, one trusts, 
will also be exemplary in quality and abund- 
ance, is certain to demand fresh considera- 
tion of Nicholson’s quietly vibrant art. 

ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK DRAWING AND PAINT- 
inc by Ernst Pfuhl. Macmillan. $12.00. 


His is a new impression of the book which 
J. D. Beazley translated from the German 
more than twenty years ago. With the ex- 
ception of the bibliography, which is now 
brought up to date, it is faithful to the orig- 
inal edition. The 160 illustrations in black 
and white stiil offer the most readily avail- 
able comprehensive survey of Greek monu- 
mental and vase painting and its Pompeian 
descendant. Embracing the artistic develop- 
ment of nearly a millenium, they take us from 
the primitive abstractions of the geometric 
style to the impressionistic landscapes of the 
“decadent” period. What is more, they enable 
us to trace the morphological relationship 
between the Hellenic and the modern Euro- 
pean cycle of painting. 
Of the monumental aspect of Greek paint- 
ing we know relatively little, and that little 
chiefly by way of three indirect sources: the 
eclectic murals from Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, the small-scale imitations in the me- 
dium of vase-painting, and the detailed liter- 
ary descriptions of certain major sequences. 
And these unanimously confirm our suspicion 
that the art of Polygnot and his followers was 
not entirely original but had its model in the 
sculpture of the classical age. Today every 
schoolboy knows that the Hellenic ideal of 
beauty is incorporated in Polyklet’s canon of 
sculptural proportions, and not in an illu- 
sionistic theory of pictorial perspective. 
No doubt had Winckelmann been given a 
chance to study the black-figured paintings of 
Continued on page 66 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


Contemporary group at Stable Gallery ... 
Goldberg, Mitchell, Pasilis, Blaine, 

Goodnough ... reflections on Hofmannerism ... 
illusion and Larry Rivers... 


BY LEO STEINBERG 


ODERN painters hate to be victims of taxonomy. When Max 

Liebermann was asked by a Nazi search party if he were not 

a communist, he could still answer, with more pride than evasion, 

“Why no, I'm an impressionist.” But there’s hardly a young painter 
living who feels at ease under the burden of a tag. 

To Thomas B. Hess, the critic who chose the twenty-one younger 
New York painters for the December show at the Stable Gallery, 
this is no news. Accordingly, he has not tried to brand his chosen 
as a group or to define the principles guiding his choice. The 
bonds between these twenty-one are purely social (they all know 
one another) and biographical, most of them having studied for 
long or short periods, and for good or ill, under Hans Hofmann. 
Most of them, furthermore, are having one-man shows during the 
present season. For the rest, the exhibitors agree neither in age 
nor attitude, neither in program nor performance. And some of 
them project their uniqueness with genuine power. 

On your left as you enter the main exhibition room is an 
immensely scaled still life, barely dry, and one of the most exhil- 
arating newer paintings to be seen anywhere. A table with uncer- 
tain somethings on it, moving at comet speed, too fast to tell; the 
furniture not merely soaring through space (which would be 
absurd), but urging space itself into a surging flight. The “‘still’” 
interior becomes a metaphor for a space system of unmeasured 
speed and expansion. 

The painter is Michael Goldberg; and the influence on him of 
De Kooning is obvious enough. But it returns younger and hap- 
pier-hearted. And as Hedda Sterne said recently, De Kooning is 
the rare painter whose following includes artists of high capacity. 
In Goldberg's hands, the most undoctored splashings of thick 
paint become transfigured into space and motion. Pigment is 
smeared and knifed, scratched away and masked out by paper 
diapers and canvas strips. But it works, and works joyously. 

To say that Joan Mitchell's Untitled (1954) is more abstract 
for the lack of a table is the kind of counter which recent decades 
have made increasingly irrelevant. There is in her painting a 
haunting suggestion of landscape, possibly under snow, and of 
horizontal recession. How this is achieved is almost impossible to 
declare since, from near at hand, the excitement of the picture, 
the variety of activated shape, the impression of conflict and sur- 
prised juxtaposition, seem all to stem from mere paint manipu- 
lation. Over large areas of canvas this manipulation is precariously 
suspended, and the diluted paint is left to run and rake the field 
in wriggling perpendiculars; until the artist’s stroke—like a cat's 
paw on a truant mouse—descends again to score triumphantly for 
the willed act as against chance effect. The action swims between 
hazard and decision, and the result is a powerful and arresting 
picture. 

Another painting of rare force is Orange Table and Indian 
Cloth, by Felix Pasilis. It marks a striking advance over his earlier 
Seascape, the two pictures together suggesting a recapitulation of 
the growth of Matisse, from a fauve period in which excitement 
flows from an actual multiplicity of units, to the large open 
design in which a more essential tension is found in the confron- 
tation of stark, unmodulated areas of color. Most impressive is 
the positive charge of the white background space, squeezed 
between the heaving table top and the descending cloth. Pasilis 


too is fascinated by what colors do to each other—how the red of 
the table annihilates the coffee-grinder’s mustard brown; and by 
what shapes do to each other—how that of the coffee grinder 
makes the adjacent bottle cave and recoil; and how all the ner- 
vous, ganglionic things below tend upwards to where the banded 
colors of the Indian cloth make up a counterworld of firmness 
and rest. 

Nell Blaine’s Studio Window (1955) is a work of intense inner 
strain. An unbroken vertical divides the picture plane into a win- 
dow at the left and, to the right, a spare, inch-grudging strip of 
wall with pictures hung on it in staggered sequence. Their square 
shapes and the window panes, as well as the totality of window 
and of picture frame, make up the play of rectangles which 
defines the pictorial structure. But the rectangles change size 
abruptly without scaled transition. Similar unmediated leaps gov- 
ern the color relations. Presented in disrupted pairs, the colors 
echo in disquieting vibrations across the barrier of the window 
sash. Within the window panes the forms are tightly clenched, 
which makes the rest the more strained and disjointed. 

There is, in addition, a sharp conflict of directions. We are not 
sure whether, like the little pictures on the right, we are to climb 
the wall for fear of going through the window, or whether to go 
through for fear of staying in an upright space that has no room 
for us. The picture treats us to a double inhibition of our motor 
impulse, not upwards and not inwards; and a bunch of expres- 
sionist flowers cluster at the bottom, sending energy into both 
parts of the design, and marking the source and meeting of 
all strain. 

Robert Goodnough has been moving steadily towards a tighter 
intellectual control of his abstract vocabulary. In his Dinosaur 
collage of 1955 the overlapping planes of classic cubism become 
literally that—forming a low relief of superimposed vari-colored 
paper squares. It is as if the artist were building a three-dimen- 
sional model of a cubist painting. Cold as it is, and somewhat 
slight, I like his untitled oil of 1955—straight black lines on bare 
canvas; black circles and parabolas curving about daubs of cerise; 
color so sparse that it takes on a quality of preciousness and 
value; and the whole mysteriously suggestive of some meaningful 
scheme on the far side of readability, as if this were a piece of 
cartography wherein each feature is determined by some fact of 
growth, grain, pattern, outline, density. The key to all referential 
meaning is withheld, but such is its formal logic that one suc- 
cumbs to an immediate conviction of accuracy and punctilious 
truth. 

These five seem to me the most real and rewarding in the show 
—Michael Goldberg, Joan Mitchell, Felix Pasilis, Nell Blaine and 
Robert Goodnough. There is good work also by Leland Bell, 
Wolf Kahn and Ernest Briggs. Gandy Brodie’s somber-hued Cat 
has a primitive and near-visionary power which comes off even 
though the crudeness of the handling makes one feel that it 
oughtn’t. At the other end of the scale is Hyde Solomon’s South- 
ern Landscape—a close pattern of luxuriating grasses, very pleas- 
ing and urbane despite its technique of vigorous striation. 

On the merry work of Robert Rauschenberg the kindest com- 
ment I can make is that some of my friends, whose (other) judg- 
ments I respect, think it not out of place in an art exhibition. 
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Right: stmLu LiFe by Michael Goldberg. Above: untitled 
painting by Robert Goodnough. 


Presumably these ‘‘combines’ of elaborated whimsy, glue and 
chic will steal the show. Eulenspiegel is abroad again, and one 
must be patient. 

A topical point regarding the contemporary use of expressionist 
surface is raised by painters like Elaine de Kooning, Robert de 
Niro, and even Felix Pasilis. Elaine de Kooning’s Conrad (1955) 
is a portrait of a seated man—a still-born conception whipped 
into a semblance of vitality by those jagged, spiky strokes which 
recall the late manner of Frans Hals. It is symptomatic that as the 
painting mounts to its formal and psychological climax, we are 
given a black smudge across an orange patch where a face is 
expected. The vast preparatory energies have come to nought 
and exhaust themselves without consummation. That muffling 
smudge to me looks unforgivably like an impatient gesture of 
frustration—and whatever the painter had meant it to say, it does 
not say it in the language of art. 

There are other pictures here which demonstrate the impasse 
of expressionism settling into style and turning to habit. The 
raw, rash, rapid handling of paint is the Hofmannerism of our 
day; it is too often found unmatched and unsustained by any 
genuine experience. Surely the right to these sweeping streaks 
must be earned by the grace of some fugitive or feverish vision 
and the discovery of some equally sudden design. Expressionism 
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is an unruly slang, not a grammar of painting. It is a passionate 
involvement in a moment of crisis, the involvement repeating 
itself in each separate, rule-breaking work. Without that passionate 
commitment, you get a Dies Irae arranged by George Melachrino, 
or a lullaby scored for solo cymbals and drum. 

This is not the place to discuss Hofmann himself. Let me assume 
that his manner makes its own sense in his own painting; but I 
submit that it cannot be applied to any kind of content, any kind 
of composition, any speed of line. To borrow an insight from 
graphology: those who read character in scripts are careful to judge 
careless and untidy letter forms in relation to the speed of the 
hand and even the purport of the message which might influence 
the mood and urgency of the occasion. In a fast script they find 
curtailed lettering perfectly justified as the necessary by-product 
of speed or emotional stress. In a deliberate hand, however, the 
same abridgement of form spells only slovenliness. 

f COME at last to the open puzzle of Larry Rivers, a painter who 

has thrown off the immediate influence of his preceptor Hof- 
mann to undergo the teachings of a previous century. He is one 
of the few contemporary New York painters who take no pride in 
displaying the discontinuous brushstroke as an example of a unique 
personal rhythm. Instead of painting from the shoulder, he makes 
his strokes fuse into planes and volumes, quite in the manner of 
the masters. Rather than submit things to style, he affects to sub- 
mit his style to the things represented. His huge and most recent 
Double Nude Portrait of Birdie is at first sight a piece of down- 
right realism in terms that everyone can understand. This in itself, 
things being what they are, is a tribute to the artist’s independence, 
and it is a tribute to the catholicity of the New York art world 
that Rivers has been able to take his place among contemporary 
artists. 

Since Rivers paints with intelligence and skill, since his paint 
surface gives off a seductive charm, and since he courts compari- 
son with masters of past time, his work merits analysis. 

First, then, as to his old master look, the appearance of a per- 
fectly illusionistic art. In fact, Rivers betrays his modern date by 
all kinds of cunning. The floor in front falls away in a vertical 
plane, like the gold ground of Byzantine mosaics, except that here 
there’s no beatitude implied. The pied rug on the left has 
contours in reverse perspective, one of the standard flattening de- 
vices of early twentieth-century art. He gives us the same model 
twice to indicate that this is not a Renaissance world of simulta- 
neous occurrence, but rather an extended study—on the scale of 
eighty-four by seventy-two inches. Then again his two figures are 
lit from opposed sides and allowed to cast contradictory shadows 
onto the same floor. We are therefore confronted neither by a 
single moment, nor a single space, nor a single presence; and what 
we get accords neither with the ways of nature, nor with the needs 
of symbol, but solely with the vagaries of art. Very modern this is. 

Furthermore, lest his realism be taken too literally, Rivers is 
very arch about the edges of his painting. Top left, on the rear 
wall, a sketch for the large figure on the right is left showing; and 
the headboard of the bed issues in the greatest of labor-saving 
devices—the et cetera. 

It is as if Rivers were at pains to caution us against the trickery 
of his illusionism. But this is charity misplaced, since his warnings 
are trickier still. He reminds me of Bottom the Weaver rehears- 
ing for the Quince production of “Pyramus and Thisby.” Much 
concerned over the effect of a good lion’s roar on the audience, 
“IT grant you, friends,” says he, “if you should fright the ladies out 
of their wits, they would have no more discretion but to hang us: 
but I will aggravate my voice so, that I will roar you as gently as 
any sucking dove; I will roar you an ‘twere any nightingale.” 

The cautions, I say, are misplaced because Rivers’ modeling is 


not that convincing. Observe that his painting improves as you 
approach, and vice versa. An eye or mouth looks best studied point- 
blank. At close range one can share Rivers’ pleasure in discover- 
ing anew how the upper lid of an aging eye surf-dives under a 
fold of skin; or, at the other end, how the seesawing of the lead- 
ing edge of a toenail defines that toe’s rotation on a foreshortened 
horizontal axis. 

But the forms weaken as one lets the eye take in a larger field. 
Then the near, shadowed side of a figure (the bright side for 
Rivers is usually the less accessible) becomes a formless and color- 
less patch. And if there is sufficient tension in a three-dimensional 
curve from one corner of the mouth to the other, or from side to 
side of a single finger, it never is adequate from shoulder to shoul- 
der or from elbow to wrist. His plasticity flags in the larger rela- 
tions, and it is characteristic that the passage most convincingly 
3-D is concerned with the little holes in the headboard panel. The 
same goes of course for the spatial relations that hold, or should 
hold, between the large objects. Between the figure on the left 
and the rear wall I find only a suffocating airlessness—as if the 
picture has been flat conceived, and then tried to belie itself. 

This brings me to what I think is the crux of the Rivers prob- 
lem. His talent seems to me that of a mild-mannered decorative 
painter. This is apparent in his rugs and coverlets and the charm- 
ing Redonesque still life tacked to the backwall. The large, super- 
annuated, supernumerary nudes can too easily be thought away, 
and their insertion is clearly intended as proof of strong personality 
—the painter as superman gazing unfinchingly into the well of ugli- 
ness. What makes the model’s ugliness offensive is thus first of all 
a painterly failure: she is not inevitably found in a space scooped 
out in one act of vision; she was put there, and we can therefore 
ask why; and having been put there, why she was told to strip; 
and having been so told, why she was painted with so clinical an 
eye for obnoxious detail, when a milder eye was in fact available for 
the inanimate parts of the scene. It is this lack of intrinsic esthetic 
unity, this evidence of contrivance, which makes the total absence 
of compassion in the rendering of “Birdie” so revolting. 

It remains to point out that I have written more on Rivers than 
on Michael Goldberg only because the critic owes more explana- 
tion to the man he pans than to the man he admires. I should not 
otherwise have filled these columns with talk of a picture in 
which genuine nastiness couples with false charm. 











































































DOUBLE NUDE PORTRAIT OF BIRDIE by Larry Rivers 
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MARGARET BREUNING Writes: 


Kay Sage exhibits precise and elegant work with symbolic overtones . . . David 
Burliuk’s fiftieth exhibition shows wide range of style . 








. . European and New 


England themes in the paintings of Leonid... 


T= familiar dictum that to be precise is 
to be elegant is always realized by the 
paintings of Kay Sage, in which precision of 
formal statement complements an unaffected 
elegance of pictorial effects. Her recent work 
seems to concentrate even more than her pre- 
vious paintings on conveying the significance 
of an inner life of the spirit inherent in the 
closely-articulated designs. Light is an impor- 
tant factor in these canvases, yet one that 
cannot be easily analyzed, for the deep ex- 
panses of sky have neither sun nor moon to 
account for the luminosity of one surface 
or the deep shadow of an adjoining one; it is, 
indeed, a “light that never was on land or 
sea.” The compositions possess simplicity and 
clarity in their usual arrangement of lofty, 
squared forms on each side of the canvas in 
amplitude of mass carefully co-ordinated, 
framing depths of sky between them or oc- 
casionally glimpses of dark seas beneath. Yet 
this candor of design heightened by flashes of 
white or areas of cool, pale color embodies 
a mysterious content. The symbolism of Sig- 
nal to Signal with its dropped flag and its 
standard lying between two monoliths seems 
apparent, but such canvases as A Bird in the 
Room or This Silent World are subjective 
patterns of inner life, not easily decipherable. 
The intensity of emotion implicit in these 
paintings makes itself felt, however, without 
literal interpretation, for all the accents of 
forms, tones, colors are so integrated with the 
structures that they form an indissoluble har- 
mony of expression. (Viviano Gallery, Jan. 
3-28.) 


* * + 


Inexhaustible invention and exuberance of 
spirit mark the fiftieth exhibition of David 
Burliuk’s paintings, in which the sweeping 
brush loaded with brilliant color seems to 
echo emotional approach to his themes. Opu- 
lent flower pieces can scarcely be called still 
lifes since they are imbued with the vitality 
of growth and florescence; towering sunflowers 
owe nothing to Van Gogh in palette or ar- 
rangement. All the canvases, however, are not 
in heavy impasto, for the large panoramic 
Capri is smoothly brushed in well considered 
relations of the imposing forms. Spring on 
Long Island sums up a seasonal moment in 
its delicate tonality and reticence of state- 
ment. The inclusion of some early paintings 
reveals the background of the artist’s con- 
tinuous experiment; the group of colorful 
horses recalls his association with the Blue 
Rider group in its suggestion of Franz Marc’s 
work. There are also a few cubistic canvases 
indicating the artist’s exploration of many 
avenues of esthetic expression. The most be- 
guiling of all the items in this large display 
are the Russian themes, the snowy villages, 
the peasants, the gatherings of gaily-clad fig- 
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SIGNAL TO SIGNAL, by Kay Sage 


ures around the samovar—a colorful epitome 
of old Russia. (ACA Gallery, Nov. 28-Dec. 17.) 


* + * 


Recent paintings by Leonid, at the Dur- 
lacher Galleries, draw their themes not only 
from European countries, but also from New 
England. Diverse as this subject matter is, the 
canvases are all related by their style, their 
reflection of the personality of the artist in 
transmuting visual experience into pictorial 
expression, with ease of technical surety. Light 
and color continue to be important factors of 
this artist’s paintings, sometimes a fusing of 
impalpable blues into greens of background, 
or varying notes of one hue in almost illimi- 
table horizons. Light spreads throughout the 
canvases, not in brilliant illumination height- 
ened by shadow, but in an_all-pervasive 
luminosity of shimmering silvery effects or 
golden warmth. The shapes and forms de- 
fined against this atmospheric evanescence 
are sharply contoured in solidity of substance 
and fluidity of bodily gesture. Fishermen 
with elaborate paraphernalia of curious in- 
tricacy are skillfully included in a bold, clari- 
fied design; the gondola of a flower seller 
with its colorful wares glides over a lucid sea; 
the mass of a conical boulder is shoved into 
the front of the picture plane, contrasting 
with its background of a gleaming expanse 
of sea in closely valued variations of blue. 
Other aspects of the artist’s work are shown 
in the congeries of dark buildings around a 
cobbled yard of a Norman farm, or the 
bravura of the patterns formed by the streams 
of a receding tide on a sandy slope, at the 
delta of tiie river Po. (Durlacher Galleries, 
Jan. 3-29.) 
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MARY CECIL ALLEN 


The artist, whose murals decorate the Australian 
legation, is showing for the first time in New 
York. Her treatment of trees and landscape is 
almost tropical, and she is best when dealing 
with large, uncomplicated forms. (Wellons, Jan. 
2-14.)—L.G. 


ILYA BOLOTOWSKY 


A group of white pictures with oval and circle 
motifs form the nucleus of Bolotowsky’s exhibi- 
tion. White, white-gray and white-yellow move 
quietly through the surfaces without disturbing 
them, lending light and motion to a style which 
at its worst can be terribly static. Wagon Wheel, 
a picture in reds, yellows and blues, is one of the 
more notable, deft works by a hand which shows 
itself knowledgeable in the ways of neo-plasticist 
invention. Not all the pictures are successful in 
this way, however; a few descend to ordinary de- 
sign. (Borgenicht, Jan. 2-21.)—B.G. 


JOSEPH CORNELL 


The air of nostalgia which has swept over a 
certain segment of current painting has, of 
course, long been a part of Cornell’s work. Greek 
mythology, strips of lettering which spell out the 
names of the characters and small French hotels, 
stellar nebulae scattered across blue paper, sec- 
tions of ancient maps, etc., etc., are painstakingly 
arranged within dark blue boxes to create a pri- 
vate little world of erudite puns and witty al- 
lusions for those who have the feeling to go along 
with them. (Stable, Dec. 12-Jan. 13.) —L.G. 


ROBERT COURTRIGHT 


Courtright shows paper cut-out collages of Ital- 
ian, French and Spanish churches for the third 
time. His sense of texture and design is so taste- 
ful and controlled that one can only wonder why 
he has chosen to restrict himself to a merely 
“agreeable” range of expression. Whatever the 
original inspiration for these neat, precise paste- 
ups, it is evident now that the artist is equipped 
to undertake a more ambitious direction. (New 
Gallery, Jan 3-21.)—L.G. 


CHARLES A. CSURI 


This is the first New York exhibition of a West 
Virginian painter now teaching at Ohio State 
University. On the one hand he has submitted 
himself to the influence of the old masters, and 
out of this comes the excellently painted Outing. 
In the townscapes, however, he shows a more 
deliberately “American” style, reminiscent in 
color and method of the late Bradley Tomlin’s 
work. They are at first glance a little shocking in 
monochromatic values, yet they are nonetheless 
interesting work. (Salpeter, Jan. 2-21.)—B.G. 


DRAWING GROUP 

It is surprising that there are not more exhibi- 
tions devoted to drawings alone, when the results 
are often so good. In the current exhibition 
there is much to choose from: Carlyle Brown’s 
varied line in his still life of prismatic and shim- 
mering glasses and his more vigorous attack in 
another of his drawings when he carves out the 
shapes of a pomegranate and some pears lying 
on a table; Cremonini’s solid areas of hatched 
strokes balanced suddenly by blank areas that 
are substantiated only by solitary line; and Fran- 
cesconi’s figures in ink, wash and pencil, con- 
structed out of segments of varying tone. The 
exhibition is completed with drawings by Afro, 
Beckmann, Perlin and Glasco. (Viviano, Dec. 
3-31.) —J.R.M. 


JACQUES DUPONT 


One of the outstanding works in Dupont’s show 
is La Rue, conveying the gray-blue and cement 
aspect of Paris without resorting to the roman- 
ticism even Frenchmen suffer when confronting 
that city. His treatment of railway lines and end- 
less apartment walls, the often desolate beauty 
of the city’s deserted streets, is more effective 
than the figure studies of Cain and Abel. He 
works in enlarged, Seurat-like squares of color 
which create a rhythm and pattern and at the 
same time allow the refinement of his line to 
sustain the subordinate forms of the picture. 
This exhibition introduces his work to America; 
it is pleasurable to see such sustained craftsman- 
ship and feeling. (Knoedler, Jan. 9-31.) —L.G. 


MARY FAULCONER 


This artist brings a precious talent for water 
color to some very small pictures of wooden 
churches, shop fronts and fruits drawn from il- 
lustrations in magazines of the 1880's. Fragile 
shapes outlined in sharp pencil give them a very 
determined exquisiteness. (Iolas, Dec. 2-24.)— 

B.G. 


WILLIAM FREED 


Working with a material called “Ipolin” which 
allows for a variety of surface qualities, Freed 
paints on canvas and paper achieving effects of 
gouache or oil. Among his untitled abstractions 
on paper there is a particularly fine one of placid 
gray-white forms imposed upon a black ground, 
the forms suggesting repose, the manner of the 
painting indicating vigorous activity. Notable 
features among his oils are two versions of a still 
life with a chair; the first, more figurative in 
brilliant reds and greens; the second, an emanci- 
pated abstraction which sometimes approaches 
the purity of Kandinsky in its color. (James, 
Dec. 26-Jan. 15.) —J.R.M. 


FRENCH GROUP 


This is an intimate selection of French work, in- 
cluding Villon (a particularly fine harvest scene 
of 1941) ; a gouache and Eiffel Tower by Delau- 
nay; a softly-painted Léger in which the forms 
descend from the top of the frame and avoid 
their characteristic position center-wise; a still 
life by Kandinsky in the best period (presumably 
nationalized French for the occasion); and two 
younger figures, Venard and Lorju, each show- 
ing a strongly composed picture, the former re- 
lating to Braque, the latter to Cézanne. (Fine 
Arts, Jan.)—B.G. 


MILTON GOLDRING 


After study in Paris and five years in Brazil, 
Goldring is having his first one-man show in 
New York, entitled “Metamorphosis.” Expand- 
ing areas of color with softened edges fill his 
paintings, giving them a richness notwithstand- 
ing their simplicity and a tendency toward apoca- 
lyptic suggestion. Forms are apparently taken 
from earthly and sidereal landscape, suggesting 
either very close views, in which the subject be- 
comes enormous, or very distant views, in which 
it takes on an astronomical dimension. Their 
coherence gives one considerable confidence in 
the artist’s vision. (Grand Central Moderns, Jan. 
3-21.) —A.B.L. 


LUKE GWILLIAM 

Like many American painters, Gwilliam has been 
impressed by Italian scene and has returned re- 
cently with abstract paintings reflecting the con- 
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ERIE TROT 


Below: DRAWING, by Gaetano di Grazia. 
Although there is sometimes an awk- 
wardness or a lack of inventiveness in 
the presentation of the artist’s figures 
~indicating a lack of experience—both 
of these are faults that can be natural- 
ly overcome by continuing effort and 
search. In this exhibition of drawings 
and engravings of nudes and figures, he 
already demonstrates a touch, at once 
firm and sensitive, that is a pleasure to 
see. (Stairway, Jan. 9-29.)—J.R.M. 
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Above: UNTITLED (1921). Erich Buchholz, one of the pioneer German abstract painters of the 1920's, who 
resumed painting in 1947 after twenty years of metaphysical studies, is being shown for the first time 
in this country. His first one-man exhibition was held at the Der Sturm Gallery in 1921; at that time 
he was a member of the November Gruppe and closely associated with Klee, Kandinsky, Malevich and 
Lissitzky. After studying with Louis Corinth, he had rebelled against what he considered the exces- 
sive romanticism of German expressionism and turned to the more intellectual art of the Bauhaus 
and the constructivists, still retaining the expressionist love of color. 

His painting of 1921 (see cut), an enormous brightly-hued canvas, suggests natural elements—the 
radiating light from the sun, bolts of lightning, mountains and clouds. The strongly patterned com- 
position and geometric forms provide a framework for the loose, free brushwork. 

Since the Second World War, Buchholz’s paintings have been based on the oval, the form he discov- 
ered during his long period of metaphysical study to hold “the secret of life itself.” Stark contrasts of 
bright, primary colors against a white background are created by a few elliptical forms suggesting ger- 
mination in an egg. They reflect a calm and a certainty of approach. Free of geometric patterning, 
they are yet more controlled than his earlier work. (Rose Fried, Jan. 7-Feb. 11.)—B.B. 





Below: scREEN poor by Theodore Stamos. This 
painting of 1953 is included in an impressive ex- 
hibition of three years’ work. Stamos has deserted 
the color devices which placed him a few years 
ago in the front rank of ow younger painters. 
and has undertaken instead restrained and diffi- 
cult assimilation of new forms and techniques. 
The result is a series of beautifully modulated 
canvases. Sounder, no less poetic than before, the 
work from these years reveals a truly serious art- 
ist of developing maturity. (Parsons, Jan. 16-Feb. 
4.)—L.G. 
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Above: suMMER by Maurice Prendergast. For the opening of its new 
exhibition quarters at 1055 Madison Avenue, the Kraushaar Gallery 
assembled the work of both older and younger generations of Ameri- 
can artists who have been connected with the gallery over the years. 
Particularly notable was this warm, sunny Prendergast in the artist’s 
best manner. (Kraushaar, Dec. 5-31.)—J.R.M. 


Above: TREE BRANCH by Robert Conover. This 
is one of the works resulting from a summer 
spent in the country. The artist has taken 
tree and foliage forms as a means of breaking 
out of the strict rectilinear forms of the re- 
cent past; at the same time he has retained 
the solidity of his technique. The exhibition 
sustains his status as one of our more inter- 
esting young painters. (Zabriskie, Jan. 2-21.) 

—L.G. 


Below: river, by William Gambini. The artist's 
vigorous black line gives thrust and movement 
to his subject in the painting shown here, one 
of the features in a lively exhibition that in- 
cludes Chaim Koppelman’s lucid and resonant 
oil, FAMILY, and Paul Mommer’s stark sea verg- 
ing on infinity, END OF THE WHARVES. Also nota- 
ble are Robert Andrew Parker’s HARBOR AT MAR- 
SEILLE and Balcomb Greene’s SLEEPING WOMAN 4s 
well as work by Regina Dienes, Barbara Lekberg, 
and Dorothy Koppelman. (Terrain, Dec. 5-Jan. 
15.)—J.R.M. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


temporary Italian manner. However, his experi- 
ence as artist and teacher has proved rewarding, 
and his pictures are livelier than the current 
Roman school; they have a freshness and en- 
thusiasm which have not been dulled by years 
on the local scene. His best work is in a triptych 
here, and also in Montauk. Yet there persists in 
this abstract style a sense of coming to a full 
stop; the canvases tend to reproduce one another 
with only changes of color or slight variations 
of sensibility to give them individual identity. 
(Artists, Jan 16-28.)—B.G. 


JONAH KINIGSTEIN 


Although frequently resembling jeweled ritual 
images, this is painting which shows exuberance 
and even exaggeration without falling into cari- 
cature. In Still Life with Candelabra the clotted, 
iridescent pigment moves in tight, undulant con- 
tours; it is a picture tighter and more controlled 
than those on subjects drawn from the artist’s 
experience in Rome. Among the latter, Over a 
Roman Altar and Baroque Altar (an apparition 
in high-keyed yellows) are especially notable. 
(Alan, Nov. 29-Dec. 23.)—A.B.L. 


BERNARD LANGLAIS 


Having returned from a year in Norway, Langlais 
exhibits a variety of boldly-patterned, brightly- 
colored landscapes and still lifes that achieve a 
kind of cold exoticism, particularly in his oil, 
The Marsh, with its chilled blues, whites and 
yellows. The nearest affinities seem to be with 
some of the earlier landscapes of Matisse and the 
works of the neglected expressionist painter, 
Hodler; but neither of these are a paralyzing or 
detrimental influence upon Langlais at his best. 
Among his better pieces is the small painting, 
Orange Field, the resonant dark landscape ac- 
cented by an irregular field of burning orange. 
(Roko, Jan. 3-26.)—J.R.M. 


WILLIAM LESTER 


In his large, patiently structured canvases, it is 
as a colorist that Lester makes his deepest im- 
pression. Particularly in his Jungle Growth, with 
its rich red and black abstracted shapes fronting 
a ground of icy blues, his brushed surfaces allow 
for a maximum variety in the play of colors. It 
is the same interest which sustains his more 
tightly painted city-scapes: the varied possibili- 
ties of light and color along the shapes of ad- 
jacent facades. (Passedoit, Jan. 2-20.)—J.R.M. 


MARCO LEYNOR 

Winner of the McDowell Traveling Fellowship, 
Leynor here shows work he did while abroad. 
Leynor’s large, rather impersonal portraits and 
still lifes do not show any marked advance over 
his previous paintings. If anything, they are less 
lively. Still, it is rather strange to expect an art- 
ist to absorb so much that is new and produce a 
full show of work in the space of one year. What- 
ever deep effects the trip has had will doubtless 
appear in future exhibitions. (Art Students Lea- 
gue, Jan. 16-Feb. 3.)—L.G. 


MICHAEL LOEW 

First working in a neo-plasticist idiom very much 
in the mode of the older purists and then movy- 
ing into a kind of abstract expressionism related 
to Hofmann in its color, Loew remains one of 
our more interesting abstractionists. The picture 
called Fourth of July is particularly notable for 
its rougher textural freedom; its subtle coloring 
permits the reds to race toward and away from 
each other, a coloristic skill which is also to be 
Seen in the watercolors. (Rose Fried, Nov. 28- 
Dec. 31.)—-B.G. 
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IN THE GALLERIES . 


MODERN TAPESTRIES 


Although representing only a small selection of 
the more than fifty tapestries manufactured at 
Beauvais and Aubusson (the designs were com- 
missioned from modern artists by Mme Marie 
Cuttoli beginning in 1929), the current exhibi- 
tion gives some indication of the new life which 
modern art has been able to infuse into what 
was then a dying industry. Nine tapestries in all, 
from designs by Derain, Rouault, Le Corbusier, 
Léger, Miro and Cocteau, present the weavers’ 
skill in translating into another medium a variety 
of painters’ techniques, ranging from the subtle 
modulations of tone in Miro’s Large Composition 
to Rouault’s stained-glass manner in The 
Wounded Clown, which seems a little pallid on 
first view, but whose colors begin to glow after 
repeated looking. (Brooklyn Museum, Nov. 28- 
Jan. 3.) —J.R.M. 


PICASSO DRAWINGS 


Even in those subjects which through his instiga- 
tion have become banal by repetition, Picasso 
still manages to remain better than anyone could 
hope to be; witness, for example, the perfect 
carelessness of his drawing of the horse in Au 
Cirque. But the special feature of this exhibition 
of drawings from The Human Comedy is the 
series of aged painters with young models and 
the progression of cupids masked by age whose 
antics amuse and alarm but do not conquer the 
voluptuous young women. Although Kahnweiler 
assures us that Picasso is now “younger than 
ever,” the particular vehemence and sometimes 
the bitterness of these drawings with their dark 
commentaries on the relationships between the 
young and the old, make it apparent that Picasso 
had for a while “felt the shadow of old age 
falling on him.” (Saidenberg, Dec. 5-Jan. 23.)— 

J.R.M. 


BERNARD REDER 


In conjunction with a group show of small 
paintings and sculpture the gallery featured an 
unusual series of monotypes by this noted sculp- 
tor and graphic artist. Commissioned by a col- 
lector, the prints are based on Biblical themes, the 
Song of Songs, Seven Deadly Sins and other texts. 
They were done while Reder was in Rome, and 
some of the baroque splendor of that city seems 
to have crept into the elegant sensuality of the 
artist’s treatment of the subjects. (Borgenicht, 
Dec. 12-Dec. 31.) —L.G. 


BERTHA SCHAEFER GROUP 

The gallery is presenting a post-Christmas exhi- 
bition of small paintings and drawings with some 
notable items: a brisk water color by Ilse Getz; 
a miniature plaque mosaic by Paul Williams, 
designed mounted so that it pivots on a wrought- 
iron stand; a delicate, strong collage by Ippolito; 
and brightly-toned water colors by Guilio Girona 
and Linda Lindeberg. There is also an excellent 
drawing by Balcomb Greene, which, along with 
Wolfgang Behl’s lovely pen and ink work, stands 
out among the black and whites. (Bertha Schae- 
fer, Jan. 3-21.)—L.G. 


STAIRWAY GROUP 


Harold Lewis’ shimmering surface in pinks and 
browns in his painting, Helios, presents a kind 
of intimist abstraction, while Macdonald Stewart, 
in a fluid green and white painting, Tidal III, 
seeks more vigorous effects, in a uniformly good 
exhibition of painting and sculpture that also 
includes a series of photographs by John Reed, 
whose camera eye investigates the abstract possi- 
bilities of commonplace objects. Also shown are 
works by Clinton Brown, Henry Regis, Joan 
Margolin, John Sutton, Ralph Carpentier, Leo 
Rubkin and Gaetano di Grazia. (Stairway, Dec. 
19-Jan. 7.)—J.R.M. 
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Left: No. 5—1952-53 by Bradley Walker Tomlin; below: porTRAIT OF D. H. 
(1948) by Herbert Ferber. Although the Parsons Gallery has often become 
identified by its championing of the best abstractionists, the current selection 
of paintings and sculpture (including those reproduced here) from the past 
decade of the gallery’s exhibition schedule actually represents a very broad 
range of technique and style. Such diverse works as Walter Murch’s 1949 
still life and Jackson Pollock’s 1944 NIGHT DANCER are singular views of the 
world; and others represented here—Rothko, Still, Lipton, Newman, Pousette- 
Dart and Reinhardt—have brought to their individual visions a special vitali- 
ty, and it is this which has determined their presence here. One of the satis- 
factions of this exhibition is the way it brings into perspective the values of 
important painters of the older generation. Inevitably, it calls up the question 
of why some of the more famous of them are no longer with the gallery. In 
most cases the artists attribute their departure to their own restlessness and 
to superstitious hopes that a change might bring with it a wider recogni- 
tion. Miss Parsons herself remarks, “I understand why an artist thinks he has 
to move around. Heavens, I’m enough of an artist myself to know that. Not 
that I was ever happy to see them go, but what can you do? I believed in 
them. I still do. That’s all.” This should also explain why so many of them 
have stayed. (Parsons, Dec. 19-Jan. 14.)—L.G. 


Left: La ciorat (1907) by Braque. This is an unusually fine 
Braque from his fauve period, outstanding in an impressive ex- 
hibition of the gallery’s new acquisitions. Also included are a 
lovely Chagall, the warm and earnest PORTRAIT D'UNE JEUNE 
FEMME (1916) of Modigliani, and works by Gris, Picasso, Rou- 
ault, Léger, Soutine and others of equal fame. (Perls, Jan. 16- 
Feb. 4.)—L.G. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


JOHN SUTTON 


\ tremendously prolific artist who has yet to 
establish a single direction for his energies, Sut- 
ton swings from small pointillist landscapes and 
large surreal fantasies such as Yellow Mountain 
to two-dimensional still lifes of vases filled with 
tentacle-like flowers. The latter have an eerie 
animation in their scraggly arabesques which is 
not without effect, but it is the small and less 
pretentious canvases such as Sunlight, painted 
a year ago, which are the most aoe and 
fully realized. (Stairway, Nov. 7-24.)—M.S. 


3 PAINTERS, 1 SCULPTOR 


Louise Nevelson’s Tropical Growth, a collection 
of lamp-black wooden forms sprouting towards 
some unexpected blossoming, is one of the pro- 
vocative pieces of her sculpture featured in an 
exhibition that includes, as well, the work of 
three painters. Anna Walinska, whose artistic 
virtues are vigor and color, shows best in her 
Burmese Landscape, an oil on paper in robust 
blacks, greens and browns. Ahron ben-Shmuel, 
better known as a sculptor, exhibits thickly 
painted abstract compositions. Merton Simpson, 
whose talent lies in more poetic aspects, shows 
his best expression of it in his softly colored 
Sea Sonnet. (Bodley, Jan. 3-21.) —J.R.M. 


STANLEY TWARDOWICZ ~* 


The Contemporary Arts Gallery opens its new 
quarters at 802 Lexington Avenue with a hand- 
some exhibition of large, luminous oils by Stan- 
ley —Twardowicz. The technique may lead one 
to suspect that accident contributes much to the 
original stimulus (he handles oil in washes al- 
most as if it were water color). However, in most 
instances the control of the artist is evident, and 
in almost all the result is striking. The sense of 
a personal search is gained from the overall 
effect of the exhibition rather than from particu- 
lar canvases. (Contemporary Arts, Jan. 9-27.) 
—LG. 


FRITZ WINTER 


(hese paintings by the veteran German abstrac- 
tionist are consumed in a special harmony of 
their own, unrelated to external polemics or the 
obvious emotions of the artist himself. Yet this 
harmony has a wide artistic range. Its particular 
Germanic identity is notable in two impressive 
works: Signs on Green, peopled with atavistic 
shapes, is a giant descendant of Klee; Spring, 
with its largeness of space and line, relates more 
to Kandinsky. Another work, Arriving Red, is 
one of a group executed in a paint medium de- 
veloped by Winter himself. (Kleemann, Nov. 28- 
Dec. 31.)—A.B.L. 


WOLFGANG 


rhis is clever, vivacious painting, strong in its 
plastic values though verging dangerously close 
to the merely tasteful. It is more French than 
American—“daring” in the way the French un- 
derstand the word. Subjects include a couple at 
breakfast, three dark figures on a black and 
white background (almost a fine painting but 
marred by the chic treatment of one figure), a 
female nude and a trapeze artist, each painted 
with style and a rapid sense of composition. 
(Artists, Jan. 2-14.)—B.G. 
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ONE-MAN SHOWS 


Earl Hubbard: His best paintings in the exhi- 
bition are the flower pieces, the small details 
blown into large abstractions, as in Georgia 
O'Keeffe, and particularly in Daffodil, where the 
experience of the painting is the tension between 
the monotony of the overall color and the flick- 
ering intensity of its parts. (Panoras, Jan. 3-14.) 
- Ann Mittleman: Although the majority of 
the paintings are in the Jackson Pollock school 
of calligraphic dripping, the most successful piece 
is the less ambitious gouache in black and white, 
entitled Aria from Pagliacci. (Panoras, Jan. 16- 
28.) . . . Beulah Stevenson: In the Road into 
the Mountains and Provincetown Bay and Village, 
there are a sumptuousness in the color and a rich- 
ness in the surface which are sometimes suggestive 
of Franz Marc. Also included are a series of water- 
colors and oils on paper. (Morris, Nov. 21-Dec. 
10. ... H. R. Biicker: In his first one-man 
show, Biicker exhibits geometric abstractions tied 
to earth in their color, generally umbers and 
siennas, each area separated by black lines. (Mor- 
ris, Jan. 23-Feb. 4.) ... James Kearns: One or 
two of the straight drawings which seem less 
intent upon social caricature in the manner of 
Jack Levine, and his sculpture, Seated Model. 
notably for its suggestion of bulk and poise and 
for its management of the rounded masses of the 
body, appear as the best features in this exhibi- 
tion of sculpture, drawings and paintings. (Gal- 
lery G, Jan. 10-Feb. 10.) ... Serneaux-Gregori: 
A self-taught painter exhibits a variety of oils 
entitled “Groups,” the best of which is a pale 
white and gray canvas of three hooded figures 
called Stillness. (Crespi. Dec. 20-Jan. 14)... 
Eloisa Schwab: A Cuban-born painter in her 
first one-man show presents vividly colored oils, 
generally landscapes and street scenes. (Crespi, 
Jan. 4-31.) .. . Charles Herrmann: In an ex- 
hibition entitled “The Tree in Painting and 
Poetry,” Herrmann shows paintings which at 
their best have the dense, rich, undulating forms 
that one associates with Oriental painting. Also 
featured will be a reading of poetry on the 
theme of the exhibition by Doris Rosenfeld. 
(Four Directions, Jan. 6-27.) . . Seymour 
Remenick: In his landscapes, harbor scenes and 
still lifes, Remenick paints in a style of low-key 
realism, often achieving a sense of muted rich- 
ness. Two of the better pieces in the exhibition 
are the study and the completed painting of his 
Bridge over the Schuylkill River. (Davis, Jan. 
15-Feb. 7.) ... Bernard Smol: The manner is 
Monticelli and the subject matter is often Wat- 
teau, in this exhibition of oils by a prolific 
French painter. (Contemporary Foreign Arts, 
Dec. 7-31.) . Lily Orloff: What begins as 
sensitivity sometimes dissolves into pastel effects 
in these scenic oils with their heavy debt to 
Matisse and Dufy. At their best, as in St. Caterina 
Terrace, Positano, a forthrightness in the struc- 
ture and an awkwardness in the rendering save 
the painting from becoming precious. (Gallery 
62, Jan. 3-21.) . . . Patricia Allen: Vigorous 
brushwork commends these otherwise ordinarily 
conceived portrait and landscape oils. (Burr, 
Jan. 2-14.) . . . Fabon: In his rather ponder- 
ously-titled oil of a boy reading, Ingenuity and 
Knowledge, Fabon achieves some of the strength 
of early fauve and cubist painting. His drawing, 
Italian Boys, is also one of the better pieces in 
an uneven show. (Pavone, Jan. 6-26.) ... Nahum 
Tschacbasov: The dominating influences of 
Picasso and Léger seem to reach their most suc- 
cessful assimilation, together with a sense of col- 
or that is essentially Tschacbasov’s own, in his 
largest painting, The Cage. Also included in the 
exhibition are a variety of his ceramic pieces and 
his etchings. (Jewish Museum, Dec. 14-Jan. 31.) 
. André Girard: An overcrowding of small 
works, particularly when Girard’s least suc- 
cessful works fall into a clutter of many colors, 
gives a poor overall impression of this exhibition 
which includes, among a variety of media, land- 
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ONE-MAN SHOWS 


scape and religious paintings in oil as well as 
fired compositions and paintings on glass and 
acetate. (Carstairs, Dec. 5-30.) . . . Dorothy 
Dehner: In an exhibition of etchings and en- 
gravings notable for their control, the artist 
achieves at times a Mirdé-like quality, particu- 
larly in her etching Things on Strings. (Witten- 
born, Jan. 9-21.) ... John Bernhardt: Al- 
though color is sometimes dissonant, as in 
Queensbridge, the disciplined structure of most 
of his pieces (Meeting Hall, for example) gives 
an indication of an interesting talent in this ex- 
hibition of woodcuts. (Wittenborn, Jan. 23-Feb. 
4.) ... Julian Beck: There seemed to be a lit- 
tle more to hang on to in those paintings, like 
Phédre, where the impulse was more like Clyf- 
ford Still, than in those paintings, like The Birth 
of Venus, where the results are much like Hof- 
mann. (Bernard-Ganymede, Nov. 21-Dec. 10.) 
- - - Bedikian: The most successful piece and, 
by far, the most beautifully painted, in this 
exhibition of oils and drawings, is Le pauvre 
Napolitain; the color is rich and the objects are 
painted with a solidity that sometimes approaches 
that of Picasso’s blue period. (Old Print Center, 
Dec. 5-Jan. 15.) . . . Hyde Solomon: A num- 
ber of Solomon’s canvases present a kind of 
fauvism without figurative elements, the surface 
covered with bladed strokes of bright color. But 
he works also in a style which allows for large, 
loose forms, as in his Landscape, 1955, one of 
the more interesting pieces in this exhibition. 
(Peridot, Jan. 9-28.) .. . Bertram Goodman: 
Interesting as idea, perhaps, but not as painting 
are the black grounds with the scheme of the 
picture sketched in white and the color applied 
only in sections. (Eggleston, Jan. 2-21.)—J.R.M. 


Ruth King: Animal portraits of prize-winning 


ABTS our 


“A landscape,” wrote Amiel, “is a state of 
soul.” Taken in this sense, as a work 
which intimately reveals the artist’s atti- 
tude toward the world of nature, the 
landscape is usually considered a recent 
arrival in painting—only a few centuries 
old. Yet the old masters, in providing a 
background for religious episodes, gave 
their own interpretation of nature; and 
their personal vision perhaps expressed 
itself the more distinctively for being 
relegated to the background, away from 
the demanding gaze which patrons direc- 
ted upon the main figures. 

The following are “background ex- 
cerpts.” Can you identify, by title and 
painter, the works from which they are 
taken? For the answers see page 63. 


dogs complete with lineage, which will probably 
grace the owners’ trophy rooms. (Wellons, Jan. 
16-23.) —L.G. 


Henry Mattson: From one wall an image of the 
artist himself wistfully looks out on his lonely 
world of tossing water and bold rock. A domes- 
tic note is sounded in two still lifes on flower 
themes. (Rehn, Jan. 3-21) ... Zao Wou Ki: 
Trained in Hangchow and Paris, the artist works 
in a delicate fantasy idiom close to the abstract 
style of Klee. Homage to a Chinese Poet is a 
delicate ebullition of blues, violets and blacks 
accompanied by strange white motifs resembling 
oriental calligraphic characters. (Kleemann, Jan. 
9-28.)—A.B.L. 


Juan Antonio Morales: Portrayer of the Span- 
ish social scene, Morales dwells on handsome 
ladies and family groups in the grand manner. 
However, his paintings of a Village and the Es- 
corial are the more successful works. (Wilden- 
stein, Nov. 30-Dec. 10.) . . . Remo Farruggio: 
This veteran painter exhibited recent pictures 
inspired by European and American settings 
translated into semi-abstract imagery with care- 
ful nuances of color and shade. (Heller, Nov. 29- 
Dec. 17.) . . . Abraham Harriton: In his first 
exhibition in five years Harriton shows still lifes, 
country scenes (often reminiscent of Cézanne) 
and figures like Medea (after El Greco). Color is 
important here, and its reflective properties cover 
a certain tendency to rely on formula. (ACA, 
Jan. 9-28.) . . . Edmond Poletti: The artist 
exhibited well-executed oils in the sgraffito tech- 
nique sometimes reduced to mere devices. (Cara- 
van, Dec. 4-23.) —B.G. 


Lois Tucker: This exhibition introduces the 
earnest vision of a self-trained artist working pri- 
marily on landscape themes. It combines certain 
qualities of directness with those of innocence. 
(Eggleston, Jan. 9-21.) . . . Dorothy Heller: 




























































The effectiveness of this painter’s black and white 
work reveals the extent to which color and brush- 
work are still expressions of unrest rather than 
conviction. The landscapes come out best. (Poin- 
dexter, Jan. 5-28) . . . Frances Field: The ar- 
tist’s abstract style here is both delicate and 
personal, sometimes indebted to Klee but more 
often in a mode of admiration than imitation. 
Care and finesse characterize her use of linear ele- 
ments, and the color is tasteful. (Duveen-Graham, 
Jan. 9-28.) . . . Nikol Schattenstein: Exhibi 
tions of portraits like this one call up the mem. 
ory of an earlier time. There is the handsome 
young artist at the turn of the century; beautiful 
women painted with deference to their charm 
and good breeding; soldiers and scholars too. 
Particularly notable is a portrait of George Jean 
Nathan. (Graham, Jan. 3-31.) —L.G. 


Adomas Goldikas: A tender appreciation of 
tree and forest chiaroscuro, color and mood— 
which seems to be the raison d’étre of Goldi- 
kas’ landscapes—momentarily escapes from his 
color jungle in such paintings as Fall in the 
Forest. (Feigl, Jan. 3-21.) . . . Viaminck: In 
this exhibition of flower paintings, Vlaminck’s 
sharp, wintry coloring and harsh strokes are in 
the main at odds with the fragility of his sub- 
jects, denying intimacy and grace without achiev- 
ing monumentality. (Shoneman, Jan. 16-30.) . . . 
Rolf Nesch: A printmaker vandalizes a scrap- 
metal heap to make relief plates from which to 
print varied textures and relief shapes into his 
paper; more important are the lovely colors and 
dilating forms assumed by his totemistic images 
of “neighbors” and natural elements. (Meltzer, 
Jan. 23-Feb. 6.) . . . Stuyvesant van Veen: The 
Third Avenue El provides the theme for a se- 
ries of modest crayon-ink-and-wash drawings in 
appropriately sooty colors. (Meltzer, Jan. 6-21.) 

—A.B.L. 
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GALLERY GROUPS 


New School: Stefano Cusumano’s Crepuscular 
Landscape, Sicily, with its chilled purples and 
blues, its interest in the awkward shapes of 
things assuming darkness, is one of the particu- 
larly good paintings in an exhibition of fifteen 
abstract painters from the Spiral Group which 
includes works by Gertrude Shibley, Hyde Solo- 
mon, Paul Bodin and others. (Nov. 16-Dec. 9.) 
..+ Perdalma: Joyce Weinstein produces a fine 
small drawing of nude figures in a landscape, and 
Ted Burrows, a series of photographs with clar- 
ity and punch, in an exhibition of small paintings 
and drawings; also Leonard Brenner, Fred Bos- 
well, Stanley Boxer, O. Klausner, Ariadna Liebau 
and Jay V. Soeder. (Dec. 24-Jan. 13.) .. . Roko: 
Some of the notable works in this comprehensive 
exhibition of American graphic artists included 
an early Marin etching, Robert Andrew Parker’s 
In a Recent Dream, Chaim Koppelman’s Villon- 
like Promise of Gentleness, and Adja Yunker’s 
Ostia Antiqua IX. (Nov. 28-Jan. 3.) . . . Salma- 
gundi: One hundred and eighty-six small paint- 
ings by members of the Salmagundi Club, in an 
exhibition entitled ““Thumbox Sketches,” cov- 
ered a wide variety of scenic and genre paint- 
ings. (Nov. 25-Dec. 28.) . . . Portraits, Inc.: As 
their project for the year, members of the Frank 
J. Reilly class at the Art Students League com- 
peted in painting a portrait of the motion pic- 
ture star, Lex Barker. Winners of the project, 
whose paintings were shown with those of 
the other members of the class, were: Brenda 
Berger and Linda Pascual, first prizes; Michael 
Aviano and Basil Gogos, second prizes; Gerald 
Alliston and Henry Helprin, third prizes. (Nov. 
29-Dec. 10.) . . . National Academy: In a spe- 
cial exhibition entitled “Five Arts,” members of 
the National Academy of Design exhibited work 
in the fields of painting, sculpture, architecture, 





graphic art and watercolor. (Dec. 1-18.) 

Argent: Nancy Craig’s subtly drawn and sensi- 
tive portrait, Mrs. Roscoe Ingalls Jr. and Daugh- 
ter, exhibits a more lively touch than is usual 
in academic portraits. Also notable is Lillian 
Cotton’s Martita Hunt and Estella Windward, in 
an exhibition of five portrait painters which in- 
cludes work by Ruth Ray, Greta Matson and 
Ann Cole Phillips. (Jan. 9-28.) ... Segy: A 
comprehensive exhibition, Congo Art, features 
Bakuba statues, masks and drinking cups, as well 
as Bakongo magical sculptures and some fine 
examples of Baluba stools, carved with support- 
ing figures. (Jan. 2-Feb. 1.) . . . Schettini: A 
second exhibition of contemporary Italian paint- 
ing features Music’s Two Horses and Riders, 
with its subtle quality of a Chinese landscape, 
Mirko’s densely figured painting, Entrance, and 
Casorati’s Still Life with Head. Also shown are 
works by De Chirico, Severini, Sironi, Morlotti 
and others. (Jan. 3-28.) ... Mileh:. David Sha- 
piro’s large sunbaked Landscape in stark browns, 
oranges and whites is one of the bright features 
in an exhibition of paintings and watercolors 
that includes work by John Taylor, Jay Robin- 
son, Leon Kroll, John Whorf and others. (Jan. 
2-31.) ... Lilliput: That a truly primitive sen- 
sitivity is able to survive in the world’s most 
mechanized city, is demonstrated by two works 
in an extended exhibition by Alice Anonymous: 
an exact and sensitive pencil drawing of a tur- 
baned head and a wonderfully composed paint- 
ing of a woman at the piano in blacks and 
browns. Also shown are works by Hedi Fuchs, 
Hakimaki, and some Gauguinesque landscapes by 
Charles Gold. (Dec.) Edrerdow, another anony- 
mous woman painter featured at this gallery. 
exhibits a variety of delicate vignette drawings, 
including a particularly fine humorous one of 
small birds, and some equally good soft-colored 
landscapes. Morris Golubov’s small figure draw- 











ings in various media and Lawrence Woodman’s 


oils complete the current exhibition. 


(Jan.)— 
J.R.M. 


League of Present Day Artists: Many of the 
statements in the group are extremely over-em- 
phatic, making it a bit difficult to see some of 
the work by better artists, among them Marc 
Heine, Ernest Smith and Myron Mayers. (Riv- 
erside Museum, Dec. 11-Jan. 8.) ...Contempo- 
rary Arts: Gallery regulars show work which is 
fresh and solidly professional. (Nov. 28-Dec. 26.) 

—A.B.L. 


Poindexter: Drawings, watercolors and small 
paintings by forty artists offer many variations 
on figures and abstract motifs. Included are Bell, 
Blaine and Diebenkorn among gallery regulars, 
and Joan Mitchell, Vincente, Wald, Sharf, Skan- 
dowitch and Ruth Kikonis among the invited 
guests. (Dec. 19-Jan. 7.)—L.G. 


Parma: Gallery regulars show in an exhibition 
which reveals several directions but little mature 
painting. Among the more accomplished state- 
ments are a Kandinsky-esque landscape by Frank 
Metz and a provocative (if unformed) painting 
by Robert Keyser. Also notable is the sculpture 
by Robert Rosenwald. (Dec. 20-Jan. 15.) 
Kottler: Of note in this group are a floral paint- 
ing by John Aceto and a Maine scene by Joseph 
di Donato. (Jan. 2-14.) —B.G. 


Sagittarius: From a group of fourteen contem- 
porary Greek artists representing a little of every- 
thing in the way of style, two painters of mature 
and individual vision emerge: Nikolau and Vas- 
siliou. (Jan. 3-24.) . .. Feigl: The highpoints 
of this exhibition of post-impressionist French 
painting are two small, gusty landscapes and an 
angular Metzinger, gratifying in its clarity. (Nov. 
23-Dec. 23.)—A.B.L. 











Road that will not 
go back—hangs 
down picture like 
necktie—foreground 
unresolved. 





Still life objects 
lined up—lack form 
and depth—things 
falling out of 
picture—dull areas. 





Portrait looks flat— 
lacks form and 
depth—no light and 
shade—falls out of 
canvas. 





Scale—relation of 
pictorial elements 
to each other— 
auto and livestock 
too large for 
farm buildings. 


Do you 
make these 
common 
mistakes in 
painting ? 


It happens to everyone who paints . . 
the picture that just won't “come off.” 

Haven't you, after frustrating hours 
of painting, wished a professional art- 
ist would explain to you why your pic- 
ture went wrong and show you how 
to fix it? 

This kind of professional help is 
now available to you . . . thanks to the 
remarkable correspondence teaching 
program run by America’s most emi- 
nent artists. Because their program 
offers instruction that is so individual, 
so convenient, and so expert—you will 
progress quickly. Soon, your frustra- 
tions in painting will fade away and 
you will be painting with ease and 
confidence. And you will find, before 
long, that your pictures are really worth 
framing . . . that your friends will 
admire them and want to buy them. 


The Famous Artists Painting Course 
has worked wonders for many people 
with problems just like yours .. . even 
for beginners. 


“Im losing count, but believe I 
have painted 57 and sold 41 pictures 
(most at low prices, of course) since 
beginning your wonderful course.” — 
Mrs. Lilian E. Ashby, Toronto, Can. 


“IT re-did the water color, trying to 
incorporate the suggestions in your 
criticism, and submitted it to the 
Amateur Artists Association of Amer- 
ica. Last Saturday, I was notified 
that I had won an award in the com- 
petition.”"—Mrs. M.G. Ascher, N.Y .C. 


If you would like to receive full in- 
formation on how the Famous Artists 
Painting Course can help you, mail 
coupon below. We'll be glad to send 
you an illustrated booklet describing 
our teaching methods. No cost or ob- 
ligation to you. 








E America’s FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS t 

I Most Famous Artists Studio 9-A, Westport, Conn. ' 

I Norman Rockwell Dong Kingman Please send without charge or obligation J 

i Jon Whitcomb Doris Lee the illustrated booklet describing your 1 
Stevan Dohanos Adolf Dehn unique teaching methods, 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY VINCENT LONGO 


MOUNTING DRAWINGS ON CLOTH: 
INTERVIEW WITH ANGELO IPPOLITO 


ee his life an artist has but one major vision: the 
- statement in his work of what he is and what he offers as con- 
tribution to society, to art, and above all to his own experience in 
life. This vision, or more accurately its development, is sometimes 
most clearly visible in his drawings, where new forms and ideas 
often appear in a germinal state, during moments in his work 
when he is least self-conscious and not fully aware of what these 
new things mean to him or his art. 

This is as it should be, for sometimes one’s best work comes out 
with the least conscious effort, with little knowledge of how it 
measures up to what he has already done or how it is affecting the 
course of his work. Most artists guard these periods of gestation 
jealously; they refuse to tamper with the creative process, let con- 
tents appear at will, and prefer to discover them when, as Braque 
says, “they are born under the brush.” Although he does not con- 
sider himself a draughtsman, Braque draws constantly and is rarely 
without a sketchbook. A recently published book of reproductions 
selected from many notebooks covering the larger part of his career 
shows how important drawing is to him as the medium of trial 
and exploration. 

Certain contemporary painters do little drawing for fear of leav- 
ing spontaneity behind in the sketch. Instead they join drawing 
with actual painting activity by drawing directly on the canvas 
with a brush. Others, with a similar regard for direct painting, do 
a great deal of drawing, but consider it an independent medium 
with its own inherent visual possibilities. Among the latter group 
is Angelo Ippolito, a New York painter whose drawings are often 
too large to be conveniently glassed and framed. 

A draughtsman who enjoys the relaxed intimacy provided by 
working with paper, Mr. Ippolito produces drawings that are free 
but structurally sound and not as deliberate as the paintings which 
preceded them. One senses that the manner of procedure is as 
























































After placing a moistened drawing face down on a protective sheet of 
paper, Mr. Ippolito superimposes a tightly stretched cloth measuring 


about two inches larger than the drawing in both length and width. 
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experimental as it is knowledgeable. Some measure of his success 
in the medium is due to the familiarity and ease with which he 
relates to the materials of drawing and the unique way in which 
he treats drawing itself: almost as another way of painting. These 
works are large enough to be paintings; they are sometimes done 
with paint and brush; yet they are always definitely drawings and 
have the character of drawings, not paintings. 

Even more unique (in the contemporary scene, for it is an old 
process) is the way he “frames” them. This is done by mounting 
the drawings to stretched cloth—a method he learned while living 
in Italy five years ago. At the Museum of Restoration in Rome, 
where “white uniformed craftsmen appeared like interns about to 
inject old paintings with some life-giving serum,” he acquired the 
formula of a glue that solved the problem of protecting and pre- 
serving large drawings. The ingredients are fiele (the bile of a 
bull), molasses, vinegar, and colla cervione (which no one seems 
able to translate). A mixture of these materials is cooked in a 
double boiler and poured into cake pans to cool. As it dries it 
solidifies. When almost dry and solid, it is cut into squares and 
laid on screens to dry out completely. A portion of this basic glue 
is then dissolved in a solution of rock alum, flour, vinegar and 
water to become a fine, pasty substance. Extremely flexible, it is 
used by restorers to remove old canvas from paintings and trans- 
fer frescos from their original walls to be housed in museums. 
Great adhesive strength, flexibility, and the fact that the glue can 
be easily removed with steam as much as twenty years from the 
time of gluing make this possible. 

Since all the ingredients are difficult to obtain in this country, 
Mr. Ippolito does not mix the glue himself, and he has long ago 
depleted the supply he brought back with him from Italy. He has 
been using substitutes with varying degrees of success. Higgins’ 
Vegetable Paste when thinned slightly with water surpasses all 
other domestic glues he lias tried. Another complication is the 
difficulty in obtaining the proper cloth. In Italy a cloth called 
velatino is used; it is made of a combination of linen and jute. 
A very strong material with an open weave, it is splendid for his 
purpose. Lately he has been using a cotton material with a suit- 
able weave but possessing little strength. Paper of any quality or 
weight may easily be mounted by the same method Ippolito 
employs to mount his drawings. Thin paper such as bond and 





Glue is then applied in the center and spread evenly outward to the 
edges with a wooden squeegee; the open weave of the cloth allows the 
glue to penetrate through to the paper. 





rice, however, are morc prone to wrinkling when wet and require 
a bit more care in mounting. 


. in his studio he demonstrated the technique by mount- 
ing (in less than fifteen minutes) a large enamel drawing which 
approached the proportions of a good-sized painting. He placed a 
large drawing board on the studio floor and stapled white paper 
to it, covering the entire surface. Next to the board he stapled 
another piece of paper onto the floor. This paper, incidentally, is 
also used for drawing. Somewhat like a heavy bond and having a 
rag content, it is available in rolls sixty inches wide by six feet 
long. He then placed the drawing face down on the paper next 
to the board and wet the entire surface of it with a sponge to 
increase its absorbency. Then he shifted the drawing (which was 
still face down) to the board. Over it, a very tightly stretched 
cloth measuring approximately two inches larger than the draw- 
ing in each dimension was laid, also face down; for the mounting 
takes place in the back through the cloth onto the drawing. The 
glue was then applied with a large wooden spoon in the center 
and spread evenly outward to all the edges with a wooden squee- 
gee. The open weave allowed the glue to penetrate to the paper 
as it conformed to the surface of the cloth. All air spaces were 
carefully pressed out while the excess of glue and water was forced 
to the edges. This done, he picked up the frame, turned it over 
and, making sure that the drawing was completely flat, hung it 
up on the wall to dry. When dry it would be removed from the 
frame and restretched to another frame of the same dimensions 
as the drawing, just as a canvas is stretched for painting. As a 
matter of fact, he has painted over some of his stretched draw- 
ings and mounted paintings and collages that were done on paper 
in the same way. 

Before he mounts wash drawings or those done in any water- 
soluble medium or in charcoal, they are fixed to prevent water 
damage in the process of mounting. 

Since Angelo Ippolito is first and foremost a painter, drawing 
does not occupy a major position in his work either in scope or 
effort. Rather it offers him a relief from the intensity of painting 
just as printmaking does for other painters. It is where “the ground 
is broken for new ideas that might be dealt with in future paint- 
ings.” 








When dry, the cloth with its attached drawing is removed from the frame 
and restretched to another frame of the same dimensions as the draw- 


ing, just as a canvas is stretched for painting. 


Photographs by Hugh B. Johnston 









EARL STENDAHL 


Pre-Columbian Art 
Modern Painting 
7055-65 Hillside Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








BERGGRUEN & CIE 


70 Rue de l'Universite °* Paris 7 


PICASSO-MIRO-KLEE 


Sculpture — Drawings — Lithographs 











in Los Angeles since 1928 


Brugger 


Fine Arts Forwarding Service 
2110 West 20th Street Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
RECEIVING @ PACKING e SHIPPING 


Informed Service for Artists, 
Collectors, Museums, Dealers 
Foreign — Domestic 








CREATIVE DESIGNERS— 
ARTIST TRAINEES 


Excellent opportunities for artists with 2-4 years art 
schooling in expanding greeting card field. Large 
modern studio, 5-day week, salary. Resume to: 
Robert Hawthorne, Director—Art Training, 


AMERICAN GREETINGS CORPORATION 
1300 West 78th Street Cleveland 2, Ohio 


SCHOOLS 





DRAW FOR MONEY ! 


Our Simple Method Proves You Can 
Learn to Draw at Home in Spare Time 


7OU can learn Commercial Art, 

Designing, Illustrating, Cartoon- 
ing, etc. . . . right at home, in spare 
time. No previous art training neces- 
sary. Soon be your own boss—work 
at home, pick your own working hours. 
Or earn big money as staff artist for 
advertising agency, mewspaper, mag- 
azine, dept. store, etc. Or make Art a 
profitable hobby. Earn while you learn. 
22-piece art outfit given with your first 
lesson AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
(School established in 1914.) 
FREE BOOK, ““ART FOR PLEASURE 
AND Prorit.’’ Describes our methods. 
Lists opportunities. Tells what our 
students say. No obligation. 
So mail coupon at once. 
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| Studio 41, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Send me—FREE-—your valuable illus- 
trated Book, “Art for Pleasure and 
Profit." No obligation. No salesman 
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Pictures on exhibition in Nyack, New York: artists represented, left to right, Morris Davidson, 


David Sawin and Thomas George. 


N UNUSAL combination of “finance and 
fine art” has developed this month 

in Nyack, New York. The Tappan Zee Na- 
tional Bank has chosen to introduce itself to 
the community by sponsoring a group show 
of paintings by eighteen artists whom chance 
has brought together in Rockland County. 
The director of the bank, Mr. Fred Palmer, 
approached the local artists’ association, the 
Rockland Foundation, and asked if they 
would organize an exhibition which could 
be shown on the walls of the new bank. The 
Foundation greeted the proposal with en- 
thusiasm. The growing number of artists in 
the county had outstripped the exhibition 
facilities of the Foundation, and Mr. Palmer's 
suggestion seemed to offer an answer to the 
immediate problem of space, as well as an 
opportunity to test potentialities in decen- 
tralizing their whole exhibition program. 
Eighteen artists were chosen (the group was 
made up of painters who had already 
achieved professional reputations through 
New York City and national shows), and 
representative paintings were gathered from 
such well known artists as Morris Kantor, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Vaclav Vytlacil, Morris 
Davidson and John Costigan, as well as the 
younger group, Richard Pousette-Dart, Her- 


LONDON continued from page 13 





Spencer: DAPHNE, 1940. 


bert Katzman, Stephen Green, Sidney Simon 
and new reputations like Eugene Powell, 
David Sawin, Byron Goto and Thomas 
George. Local merchants displayed posters 
in their windows to announce the exhibition, 
and more than five hundred people appeared 
for the opening. 

Since then the colorful array of abstrac- 
tions, still lifes and landscapes—behind the 
tellers’ windows, flanking the entrance to 
the vault and aligned along the newly in- 
stalled paneling—has attracted a_ steady 
stream of passers-by. The crowds have kept 
the secretaries and tellers busy supplying 
candy to youngsters as “mustn’t-touch” per- 
suasion. The personnel have also developed 
verbal defenses for their favorite paintings 
and taken up the energetic debating tech- 
niques that art today seems to require. 

Mr. Palmer regards the exhibition as a 
most successful experiment. “I believe that 
banks have been solemn, silent places for 
too long. Banking is a part of everyday life; 
why should you feel like whispering to a 
teller when you want to make a withdrawal? 
If this show has made a few more people 
feel that we're as familiar a place as, say, the 
local supermarket, then it has fulfilled our 
hopes.” 


tend that he is an important artist for me per- 
sonally. One cannot doubt the sincerity of so 
singular a vision: his biblical scenes transposed 
to the everyday setting of his native village, 
Cookham-on-Thames, or his large panels on the 
theme of the Resurrection, have certainly the 
unique intensity of ‘‘a vision,” in the sense of 
an hallucination. Also his poetic love of the 
minutest detail of his subject matter is often 
deeply touching, whether in the “imagined” 
scenes or the extraordinarily pedestrian trans- 
criptions from actual appearances which consti- 
tute his landscapes or portraits. But I find in his 
works a serious lack of formal logic, of articulate 
rhythmic composition. Of the earliest of his 
paintings, of those, say, before 1925, this criti- 
cism could not so easily have been made. And in 
his “imagined” Resurrection scenes there is a 
more formal language in evidence; but in these 
the rhythms are suddenly far too conscious; too 
even, too insistently looping, too worked out. 
Spencer is an idiosyncratic illustrator possessed 
of great literary ingenuity: but little of the pic 
torial ease and naturalness of the true painter is 
his. It is a measure of the confusion of contem- 
porary English thought that he should even be 
compared to Henry Moore. 
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STUDIO BAZAAR 


Pelikan Drawing Ink is available in black and twenty-one colors, 
which can be mixed or diluted to lighter shades, for artists, 
architects, engineers and technicians. This waterproof ink permits 
drawing with fine lines, coloring with “watercolor” or an even 
wash. It is sold in nine, eighteen and thirty-six-ounce bottles with 
a special screw cap which acts as a filling pipette, or in a cart- 
ridge in a vulcanite container with a recessed rubber dropper 
to control the flow of ink. For further information write to 
Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 





A new glue, Kwik-Fix, which will form a permanent bond with 
any combination of wood, cloth, leather, paper, ceramics or glass 
without clamping or pre-gluing, has recently been developed by 
the Reading Plastics Company. ‘The glue is non-toxic, non-volatile 
and unaffected by freezing or by shearing forces of 3,000 pounds 
per square inch. For further information write to Studio Bazaar 
Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


A new type of separation enamel, offered in jars of several sizes 
by Potter's Wheel, Inc., can be used to create a number of un- 
usual two-colored effects on enameled copper. After the first coat- 
ing of flux or opaque enamel and a layer of transparent enamel 
have been fired, the black separation enamel is applied, by any 
method preferred by the craftsman—brush, stencil, spattering— 
and the piece is fired again at normal temperature. The separa- 
tion enamel will burn out completely, creating a “river of sepa- 
ration” in the layer of enamel under it. For further information 
write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th St., New York 
=. X. 





A new, low-priced, indelible marking pen has been introduced by 
the W. J. Ruscoe Company. The supply of black, cardinal red, 
sky-blue, yellow, white or sea-green ink will last for about a year 
of normal use. A special feature of the Ruscoe Marker is the pat- 
ented felt-point mechanism which insures a neat, even flow of ink 
and instant drying on any surface. The Ruscoe Company will send 
a sample marking pen for $1.00. For further information write to 
Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 





Answers to ARTS quiz: 

1) The Meditation on the Passion, by Vittore Carpaccio. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 2) St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, by Rogier 
van der Weyden. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 3) The Crucifixion, 
with View of Toledo, by El Greco. Cincinnati Art Museum. 4) Adora- 
tion of the Christ Child, by Pieter van der Weyden. Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 5) St. Francis in Ecstasy, by Giovanni Bellini. The Frick Col- 
lection, New York. 6) St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata, by Jan van 
Eyck. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR 


now and forever ... 
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tesco, GRUMBACHER==== 


INC. 


464 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 





THE SCHOQ@L OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSE 


ce) 


the hans hofmann school of fine arts 
52 west 8th street ¢ new york city « phone gramercy 7-3491 


personally conducted 


winter session by mr. hofmann 





FAMOUS ARTISTS 
teach at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


which offers the most direct approach to a 
professional career in the fine or the applied 
arts. Now in its eightieth year, its roster of 
past students contains more distinguished 
names than that of any other art school. 





an opportunity to 
study painting with 


SAMUEL ADLER 

LEO MANSO 
HOWARD SIMON 
MYRWYN EATON 
STEFANO CUSUMANO 


New York University opens its 
Advanced Painting Class on Friday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons to 
qualified painters. Regular criticism 
sessions by members of the Faculty. 
Studio at 12 University Place. 
Evening courses for beginners in 
drawing and painting are also avail- 
able. Advanced courses open: 
Drawing from Life; Portrait and 
Figure Painting; Creative Painting. 


No entrance requirements. Tuition by the 
month. Registration at any time. Three sessions 
daily as well as special one-evening-a-week 
classes. Approved for veterans under P.L. 16 
and 346. 

On Saturdays — special classes for children 
and adults. 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 


spring semester begins february 6 


Send for Bulletin P-2, Address: 
Division of General Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1 Washington Square, N. Y. 3 

















’ WATERCOLOR 
0 A COURSES 
1956 


Florida—January & February 
Charlotte, N. C.—March 
Washington, D. C.—April & May 
Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W | 
Washington 6. D. C 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


caroma ° PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
© Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF 






















Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRALMING 
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COLE'S PRINT CABINET for Artwork and Engravings 


A five drawer unit built of heavy gauge furni- 
ture steel. Smooth gliding drawers on ball- 
bearing rollers, equipped with rear hood and 
lift compressor in front. These units can be 
securely stacked to meet your individual re- 
quirements. Cole gray or olive green. 





Outside Cabinet Price for 5 
Ww. D. 


Inside Drawer 


Ww. 3. 













H. Drawer Unit 












37” 25” 2%4" 40%" 28%" 15%4" $112.50 
4332 43° 32" 244" 46%" 35%" 1534" $149.50 
5038 50” 38° 2%4" 53%" 41%" 15%” $169.00 


Sanitary bases cre available for above units. 











Plunger type lock which automatically locks 
all 5 drawers—$15.00 additional. 


At your Art Supply Dealer 
COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 














HALLMARK WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 


HE Italian artist Massimo Campigli has 

won the $2,000 first prize of the Third 
International Hallmark Art Award. The 
competition, in which fifty artists from the 
United States, Italy, France, England, Ireland 
and Canada participated, was sponsored by 
Hallmark Cards Incorporated and conducted 
by the Wildenstein Gallery. 

Mr. Campigli captured first honors with 
his Children Playing (above). Second prize 
of $1,500 was won by a young New York 
painter, Robert Vickrey. Additional awards 
totaling $3,000 went to artists Jean Carzou, 
Louis Bosa, Joe Lasker, Mario Russo, Mil- 
lard Sheets, William Thon, Leslie Worth and 
Karl Zerbe. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM OF ART 2ND BIENNIAL, “Cot- 
ton Exhibition,” Feb. 12-March 3. For paintings 
and textile designs based on the theme of cotton. 
All U.S. artists may submit 2 paintings and 2 
designs. Jury: Halsey D. Campbell, Lee Malone, 
Xavier Gonzalez, Dorothy Liebes, Richard F. 
Howard. $3600 in purchase prizes. Entry blanks 
due Jan. 12. Work due Jan. 14. Write: Birming- 
ham Museum of Art, City Hall, Birmingham 3, 
Ala. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

22ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION, BOSTON SOCIETY 0% IN- 
DEPENDENT ARTISTS, Boston Museum of Fine \rts, 
April 1-22. Fee: $5 for 1 oil, drawing, pu.stel, 
watercolor or sculpture; $3 for 2 small or 1 Jarge 
print. No jury. Purchase fund. Entry blanks «ue 
Feb. 20; work due Feb. 28-March 3. Write: Kath- 
ryn Nason, 111 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 

2ND ANNUAL COMPETITION, Ball State ‘Teachers 
College, March 1-April 17. Small sculpture and 
drawings. For details write: Victor Blackwell, 
Supervisor, Art Gallery, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 
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THE CONTEMPORARIES 
GRAPHIC ART CENTRE 


REGISTER NOW FOR THE NEW 
TERM. COURSES IN ETCHING, 
LITHOGRAPHY AND WOODCUT 
CONDUCTED BY LEADING ARTISTS 





BEGINNERS’ AND CHILDREN’S COURSES 





director: MARGARET LOWENGRUND 
for information call 


LYceum 6-9180 





1343 THIRD AVE. AT 77 STREET 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics, 
Teacher Training Course. 16 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL ceriificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head ‘of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


67 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the 
serious student, Coe Erememos! and the 
amateur. Distinguished faculty. Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, and Evening classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Etching 
and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, 
Textile Design. Woodcut, Jewelry, 3 
Dimensional Design, Costume Jewelry 














or Approved for eligible veterans. 

P. L. 346. Write for Free Catalog D. 
Spring Registration Starts Jan. 16 
Eastern Parkway, B’klyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 

OF CHICAGO 
Professional 


School 


Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 209 


Paint and Be Happy 


LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING 
Exciting Home-Lessons (Simplified & Illustrated) 
By World’s Greatest Painting Master 


No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
$1.00 Brings Trial Lesson with Professional Secrets. 


Folder Free, 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 


Eastwind Stud‘os Bar Harbor, Maine 
NORTO GALLERY AND 

SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 


Prospectus on request 
















NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION, National Academy of Design Gal- 
leries, April 4-22. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor, pastel, gouache. Fee: $5 for 2 labels. 
Jury. $4000 in prizes. Work due March 22. Write: 
Cyril A. Lewis, Corres. Sec., 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


89TH ANNUAL 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
National Arts Club, March 11-24. Media: oil, 
watercolor, casein, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Cash 
awards. Fee: $5. Entries due March 8. Write: 
Elsie Ject-Key, 49 East 9 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

LILLIPUT HOUSE 15TH QUARTERLY EXHIBITION, 2 
sections, April-May 15. Small works in all paint- 
ing media. Jury. Awards: one-man or group 
shows. Fee: $1 per entry. Do not telephone or 
write; paintings should be brought in Jan. and 
Feb., Wed. and Fri.. from 3 to 7 p.m., to Lilli- 
put House, 23114 Elizabeth St.. New York 12, 
N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 13Ist ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, Feb. 23-March 18. Open to all artists. 
Oil painting and sculpture. Receiving day, Feb. 
9. Bring work to National Academy of Design, 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN CASEIN 2ND AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION, National Arts Club, Feb. 23- 
March 6. Open to all artists working in the U.S. 
Media: casein. Jury. Cash awards. Fee: $3. Entry 
cards and work due Feb. 20. Write: Ted Davis, 
Sec., 128 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NEW HAVEN RAILROAD PAINTING CONTEST, “Autumn 
Glory in New England.” Open to all U.S. ar- 
tists. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. Total 
awards: $4000. Selected paintings to be exhibited 
at Grand Central Art Galleries. Entries due Jan. 
3-15. No entry fee. Entry blanks available at New 
Haven Railroad ticket offices. Address inquiries 
to New Haven Painting Contest, Room 3624. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 

SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS Ist NATIONAL PRINT 
EXHIBITION, Feb. 5-29. Open to all artists in the 
U.S. and territories. All print media. Prizes. 
Entry fee: $2. Entries due Jan. 25. For informa- 
tion write to Revington Arthur, Silvermine Guild 
of Artists, Norwalk, Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY 17TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, Print Club, March 5-23. Prints must 
be executed in color, experimental techniques 
welcomed. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee: $2 for non- 
members. Entry cards due Feb. 17. Write Kath- 
erine H. McCormick, 300 West Upsal St., Phila- 
delphia 16, Pa. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 

PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 73RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Portland Museum of Art, Feb. 28-March 28. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. 
Fee: $3. Jury. Entry cards and work due Feb. 11. 
Write: Miss Bernice Breck, Portland Museum of 
Art, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 6th ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, March 4-30. All media. Open to all artists. 
Membership fee: $5. Jury. Prizes: Ist, $500. Entry 
cards and work due Feb. 15. Write: Sarasota Art 
Association, P. O. Box 1907, Sarasota, Fla. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

KANSAS ART ASSOCIATION 11TH NATIONAL DECORA- 
TIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EXHIBITION, April 15-May 15. 
Textiles, silversmithing, jewelry, metal work, ce- 
ramics, enamels, metal and ceramic garden sculp- 
ture. Fee: $3. Jury. $1500 in prizes. Write: Maude 
G. Schollenberger, 401 North Belmont Ave., 
Wichita, Kans. 
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NEW SCHOOL 


66 West 12 St., N. Y. 11 


ART 


EGAS 
Art Director 


Spring Term 
Starts 
Feb. 6 


RATTNER 
LEVI 
CRAWFORD 
PRESTOPINO 
TONEY 
SCHANKER 
MARCUS 
BACON 
YUNKERS 
JSELINEK 
PASCUAL 
FRASCONI 
LIPTON 
GROSS 


BRODOVITCH 
ABBOTT 
BREITENBACH 
STEWART 

PILE 

LARSSON 
SEGEL 


Ask for 
Catalog 
OR 5-2700 


REGISTER NOW 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


154 W. 56 ST., N.Y. ° PL 7-3580 


study with © JOSEPH HIRSCH 
«ROBERT PHILIPP 
*GORDON SAMSTAG 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
SEND FOR CAT. T 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
WOELFFER DESIGN 
SABEAN Sean 
CHENOWETH PAINTING 
GRALAPP SCULPTURE 


ART HISTORY 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale. Coloraco Springs, Colo. 


/ 
she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
photography, all crafts, Spanish . . . Beginners or advanced 
. . . International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree... 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico's most beautitul colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus?: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 
















UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 4 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising 
Design, Interior Design, History of Art, 
Painting and Ceramics. 


For catalog, write: 
Director, Dept. D-1 
University of Denver @ Denver 2, Colo. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING 2 SCULPTURE 
MURAL e ILLUSTRATION 


Scholarships (European Siudy) e 


Write: R. D. ENTENMANN 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











Vance Kirkland, 





PENNA. 

















Degrees 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 

degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 

Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 

Illustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 

ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 

dences and enjoy many University activities. 
Write for Bulletins 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


The Professional School for Career 
Women. {( ith year. Internationally 
known artist-instructors. Diploma 
& degree courses in Advertising 
Art, Art Education, Fashion De- 


sign & Illustration, Interior & 
INSTITUTE Textile Design, Painting & Illus- 
tration. Day & Saturday classes. 
G.I. & State approved. Dormi- 


OF tories, physician. Low tuition. 
ART Catalog: 1326 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Announcing 3rd Annual Tupperware 
Art Fund Fellowship 

3 awards of $1800 each; 3 honorable mention purchase 
awards of $600 each; granted to artists of U. S. 


1 Fellowship and 1 Purchase Award to be given in 
N. Y. C., Kanses City and L. A 


Applications for 1956 Fellowships must be in no later 
than March 15, 1956. 


Write Tupperware Art Fund, Orlando, Fila. 


SMALL SCULPTURE AND 
DRAWING SHOW 


2nd Annual Competition 
March 1 - April 17, 1956 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ART GALLERY 


For details, write: VICTOR BLACKWELL, Supervisor 
Art Gallery, Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 






















CANVAS SALE 


52” x 6 yd. Duck $7.95 
45" x 6 yd. Linen 12.95 
54” x 6 yd. Linen 16.95 
84” x 11 yd. Linen 55.00 


allow for postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (Near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 

SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 








Send for aS 
CATALOG Viz ae 


Enclose 10c to Ty art 
cover cost of 
mailing toh 
Dealers, Schools 





C. FRIEDRICHS CO 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

2lsT ANNUAL MID-YEAR SHOW, Butler Institute, 
July 1-Sept. 3. Open to all artists of the U. S. and 
Territories. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. 
$5000 in prizes. Entry fee. Entry blanks and 
work due June 3. Write: Sec’t., Butler Institute, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


REGIONAL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

MARYLAND ARTISTS ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Feb. 5-March 4. Open to artists 
born in or now residing in Maryland. Paintings, 
drawings, prints and sculpture. Entry cards due 
Jan. 7; work due Jan. 11-14. Fee: .50 per entry, 
two entries per artist. Jury. Cash prizes. For 
details write: Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti- 
more 18, Md. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
ARTISTS, Decatur Art Center. Open to artists 
living within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
Jan. 9. Write for entry blanks to Jarold D. Tal- 
bot, Decatur Art Center, Decatur, Ill. 


DOUGLASTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 

ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND PAINTING AND SCULP- 
TURE EXHIBITION, Feb. 19-March 3. Open to all 
artists 70 years old or over, living in Long Is- 
land or in Greater New York. Oils, watercolors, 
pastels and small sculpture. Fee: $3. Prizes. En- 
try cards and work due Feb. 11. Write: Louise 
Gibala, Chairman, 44-21 Douglaston Parkway, 
Douglaston, N. Y. 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 

5TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Arts Centre of the 
Oranges, March 4-17. Open to New Jersey artists. 
Media: oil and watercolor. Fee: $3 for each entry 
(limit 2). Entry cards due Feb. 15. Receiving 
days, Feb. 18-19. Jury. Prizes. Write: James F. 
White, 115 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

lsT MID-SOUTH PAINTING EXHIBITION, Brooks Me- 
morial Art Gallery, April 6-31. Open to artists 
born or residing in Tenn., Ark., and Miss. and 
in Mo., Ky. and La., if within 250 miles of Mem- 
phis. All painting media. Jury. Five museum 
purchases. Fee: $2 per entry. Entry blanks and 
work due March 1. Write: Mid-South Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

4TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
& GRAPHIC ARTS, Joslyn Art Museum, Feb. 21- 
April 30. Open to artists living in Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, North and South Dakota. 
Media: painting, pastels, drawings, prints, sculp- 
ture. Jury: William F. Milliken. Purchase prizes. 
Entries and entry cards due Feb. 1. Write: Miss 
Mary MacGregor, Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

4TH ANNUAL NORTHWEST CRAFTSMEN’S EXHIBITION, 
Henry Gallery, March 4-April 4. Open to crafts- 
men of Wash., Ore., Mont., Idaho, Brit. Colum- 
bia and Alaska. Jury. Prizes. For further in- 
formation write: Henry Gallery, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


BOOKS continued from page 45 


Exekias and the red-figured ones of Duris or 
the Brygos painter, he would have realized 
the aciage teness of his now proverbial 
definition of Greek art as one characterized 
by noble simplicity and quiet grandeur. For 
in the miniature works of these masters and 
others of a similar caliber, the intimate life 
of the late archaic and pre-classical society is 
pictured in a manner both lyrical and hu- 
morous. Where the muralist followed the 
sculptor in portraying gods, heroes and war- 
riors, the vase-painter took pride in depicting 
drunken revellers and lascivious satyrs. 
ULRICH WEISSTEIN 



























Headquarters 
Genuine Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 


COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 

CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 

GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETc. 
— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpie & Sperrze, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ITE TT TCH 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 
Line of Chisels, & 
Complete Cove mites 






Tools in 
Bend & Fish Tail. Over 1000 Tob Steck 








Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Packing ¢ Crating * Shipping * Moving ¢ Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 


A. LANGNICKEL 
wm BRUSHES “un 


Free price list. Discounts to dealers. 











41 W. 35 ST. 


N. Y. 1, N.Y. 


JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist’ 
5 Union Square New York 





SCULPTURE ASSOCIATES 


WOOD CARVING 
STEEL PLASTER 
CLAY MODELING 


SCULPTOR & MODELE T 0 0 L$ 


101 ST. MARKS PLACE, NEW YORK 9, N. Y. 


REE CATALOC 
96 Pages --Largest Assortment 


PHOTO FRAMES -- ARTISTS FRAMES 


Raw Oak & W Chestnut Frames 
Picture Frame & Accessories 


“e-weem Fastest Service! Lowest Prices! 


LL AEe INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. 
414 E. Baltimore St. e Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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CALENDAR OF 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE, Jan. 3-15: F. L. Kysor, Jr. 
ALLISON’S WELLS, WAY, MISS. 
ALLISON’S, Cont. ptgs. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, to Jan. 22: 3 Regional art- 
ists; Xmas show. 

WALTERS GALLERY, Jan. 14-Feb. 26: 
Grk. Animals 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART, 19th & 
20th c. Fr. impr’snts; Cont. Amer. 
Ptgs. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM, to Jan. 20: L. S. McDaniel; 
Jan. 15-Feb. 10: “The Archaic 
Smile.” 

BOSTON, MASS. 

BROWN GALLERY, Jan. 2-21: Grp. 
Exhib. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Jan.: Selected 
w’cols. 

KANEGIS, to Jan. 21: W. Georgenes, 
recent ptgs. 

INSTITUTE, Jan. 6-Feb. 12: Reveron 

MUSEUM, Jan. 3-Feb. 7: Sargent 
Centennial Exhib. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

FOGG MUSEUM, from Jan. 13: Ru- 
bens 

GROPPER GALLERIES, Jan. 2-25: O. 
Kokoscha 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

HUNTER GALLERY, Jan. 1-22: Austri- 

an dwgs. & prts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INST., to Jan. 29: 18th c. Jap. 

O. Masanobu; to Feb. 29: Rico Le- 


brun; Jan. 10-Feb. 15: Toulouse- 


Lautrec exhib. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MUSEUM, to Feb. 14: Relig. Prts. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MUSEUM, Jan. 4-Feb. 26: C. Meryon 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 

MUSEUM, Jan. 24-Feb. 15: Ptgs. G. 

Catlin. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 12: Anc. Egyptn. 

Textiles. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

MUNICIPAL GALLERY, Jan. 8-29: J. 

Lechay, J. Kimmell. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, Jan. 14- 

Feb. 12: Old Masters Exhib. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

MUSEUM, Jan. 6-Feb. 5: Amer. Primi- 
tive Art; Jan. 10-26: Cont. Europ. 
Prts. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

HERRON ART INST., to Jan. 29: Cont. 

Amer. W‘cols.; Florida Artists Exhib. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

HANOVER, Jan. 10-Feb. 3: M. Cor- 
dell; K. Schwitters. 

LEFEVRE, Fr. & Brit. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM, Jan. 18-Feb. 
15: S. MacDonald; Wright ptgs. 

ROBLES GALLERY, to Jan. 27: Group 

STENDAHL GALLERY, Pre-Col. & Mod. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

SPEED MUSEUM, to Jan. 15: Sargent, 

Whistler; Cassatt. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

ART INST., to Jan. 19: Fr. Prts.; 

Calder. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE, Jan. 4-31: Baron Gros; 
Jan. 18-Feb. 14: John Marin Mem. 
Exhib. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

MUSEUM, to Jan. 15: P. Bourassa, 

sclpt.; C. Picard, ptgs. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

DELGADO, MUSEUM, Jan. 7-29: G. 
Rickey mobiles; Rec. Brit. Lithos; M. 
Goldstein. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Museums: 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway) Jan. 16- 
Feb. 16: B’klyn artists. 

GUGGENHEIM (5th at 88) to Jan. 8: 
Brancusi; Jan 10: Collection. 

JEWISH (5th at 92) Jan.: N. Tschac- 
basov. 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82) to Feb. 
19: Islamic & Indian miniature 


ptgs. 


EXHIBITIONS 


MODERN (11 W. 53) to Feb. 19: 
Built in Latin Am.; New Acquisi- 
tions. 

NAT’L. ACADEMY (5th at 89) Jan. 
19-Feb. 5: Audubon Artists. 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), Jan. 11-Feb. 
26: Burchfield. 


Galleries: 


A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) Jan. 8-28: 
Carnival des Animaux. 

ACA (63 E. 57) Jan. 9-28: A. Harriton 

ALAN (32 E. 65) Jan.: O. Andrews 

ARGENT (67 E. 59) Jan. 7-26: Por- 
trait grp. 

ARGOSY (116 E. 59) Primitive Amer. 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64) Jan. 2-14: 
Wolfgang; Jan. 16-28: L. Gwilliam. 

A.S.L. (215 W. 57) Jan. 3-14: Reilly 
students; Jan. 16-Feb. 3: M. Leynor. 

BABCOCK (38 E. 57) Jan. 3-23: Amer. 
Pts.; Jan. 23-Feb. 11: G. Ratkai. 

BARONE (202 E. 51) Jan. 9-Feb. 4: 
J. Lelong. 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81) to 
Jan. 28: Instructors of City Col- 
lege. 

BERNARD-GANYMEDE (19 E. 76) 
Jan. 16-Feb. 6: Jap. artists. 

BODLEY (223 E. 60) Jan. 3-21: 4 N. 
Y. artists. 

BORGENICHT (61 E. 57) Jan. 2-21: 
Bolotowsky; Jan. 23-Feb. 11: H. 
Moller. 

BURR (108 W. 56) to Jan. 14: P. 
Allen; Jan. 15-Feb. 4: G. R. Bor- 
ghi. 

CARAVAN (132 E. 65) Jan.: Group. 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57) Jan. 3-21: P. 
Mitchell. 

CITY CENTER (131 W. 55) Jan.: Cont. 


grp. 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62) Jan. 9-27: S. Twardowicz. 

CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN (37 W. 
57) Jan.: Spanish Ptgs. 

COOPER (313 W. 53) Jan. 20-Feb. 
15: Grp. 

CRESPI (232 E. 58) to Jan. 14: Ser- 
neaux-Gregori; Jan. 4-31: E. Sch- 
wab; R. Weingarten, Jan. 16-Feb. 
4: J. Agell. 

DAVIS (231 E. 60) Jan. 13-Feb. 7: S. 
Remenick. 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67) Jan. 3-28: R. 
Goodnaugh. 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51) Jan.: Zo- 
rach. 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57) Jan. 3-28: 
Leonid. 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79) Old Masters. 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78) 
Jan. 9-28: F. Field. 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76) Jan. 
9-21: Lb. Tucker; Jan. 2-21: B. 
Goodman. 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57) Jan. 7-21: 
A. Galdikas. 

FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57) 
to Jan. 28: Fr. Cont. Ptg. & Selpt. 

FORUM (818 Mad. at 69) Jan. 5-26: 
Univ. of Ala. Faculty. 

FOUR DIRECTIONS (114 4th) Jan. 6- 
27: C. Herrmann. 

FRIED (40 E. 68) Jan. 9-Feb. 11: E. 
Buchholz. 

GALERIE DE BRAUX (131 E. 55) 
Amer. & Europ. 

GALERIE MODERNE (49 W. 53) Jan.: 
Grp. 

GALLERY G (200 E. 59) Jan. 10-Feb. 
10: J. Kearns. 

GALLERY 62 (62 W. 56) Jan. 3-21: 
L. Orloff; Jan. 23-28: Lawrence. 
GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75) Jan. 9-31: E. 

Bacci; Salvatore. 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78) Jan. 3- 
31: N. Schattenstein. 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42) 
Jan. 10-21: H. Gasser; Jan. 24- 
Feb. 4: N. Root. 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (120 E. 
57) Jan. 3-7: M. Goldring; Jan. 9- 
Feb. 14: V. Banks. 

HAMMER (51 E. 57) Jan. 24-Feb. 11: 
Corbellini. 


HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.) Jan. 2- 
18: R. Stankiewicz. 

HARTERT (22 E. 58) Jan.: Group 

HELLER (63 E. 57) Jan. 3-21: C. von 
Wiegand. 

HERVE (611 Mad. at 53) Cont. Fr. 

HEWITT (29 E. 65) Jan. 11-Feb. 1: 
E. Friedensohn. 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (270 Park) Fine 
Ptgs. 

IOLAS (123 E. 55) Jan.: J. Fauterier. 

JACKSON (32 E. 69) Jan. 23: Open- 
ing Exhib. 

JAMES (70 E. 12) to Jan. 15: W. 
Freed. 

JANIS (15 E. 57) Jan. 3-Feb. 4: 
Cubism 1910-12. 

JERUSALEM ART CENTER (100 W. 57) 
Israeli arts. 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59) Amer. 
Arts. 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68) Jan. 9-28: 
Zao-wou-ki. 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57) Jan. 9-27: J. 
Dupont. 

KOOTZ (600 Mad. at 57) Jan.: Am. 
& Fr. ptg. & sclpt. 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65) Jan.: Cont. Grp. 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80) Jan. 
2-21: C. Morris; Jan. 23-Feb. 11. 
J. Laurent. 

LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 72) 
Collection. 

LILLIPUT (231% Eliz.; Wed., Fri. 3-7) 
Edrerdow, 14th Quarterly. 

MATISSE (41 E. 57) Jan. 17-Feb. 11: 
Le Corbusier. 

MELTZER (38 W. 57) Jan. 7-21: S. 
van Veen; Jan. 17-Feb. 6: R. Cap- 
arn; Jan. 23-Feb. 6: R. Nesch. 

MI CHOU (320-B W. 81) Jan. 18- 
Feb. 25: Wing Dong. 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57) Jan. 3-21: 
24th Anniv. Cont. Am. Grp. 

MILCH (55 E. 57) Jan. 9-28: 19th c. 
ptgs. & w’cols. 

MORRIS (174 Waverly) Jan. 3-21: R. 
Freimark; Jan. 23-Feb. 4: H. R. 
Bucker. 

MOSKIN (4 E. 88) Jan. 5-Feb. 14: H. 
Michaux. 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gram- 
mercy Pk.) Jan. 8-22: Ann‘l. Mem- 
bers Exhib. 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57) Jan. 3-21: R. 
Courtright; Jan. 23-Feb. 4: B. Hoh- 
enberg. 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57) Fine ptgs. 

OLD PRINT CENTER (161 E. 52) to 
Jan. 15: Bedikian. 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Jan 3-14: E. 
Hubbard; Jan 16-28: A. Mittleman. 

PARMA (1107 Lex. at 77), to Jan. 
15: Grp. 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Jan. 15: 
1946-56; Jan. 16-Feb. 4: T. Stamos. 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Jan. 2-26: 
W. Lester. 

PAVONE (127 Lex. at 29), Jan. 6- 
26: Fabon. 

PERDALMA (400 W. 23), to Jan. 13: 
Grp. 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Jan. 9- 
28: H. Solomon. 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Jan. 3- 
Feb. 4: Mod. Fr. 

PETITE (129 W. 56), Europ. Art. 

POINDEXTER (46 E. 57), Jan. 5-28: 
D. Heller. 

REGINA (254 W. 23) Jan. 16-29: 
5 ptrs. 

REGIONAL ARTS (139 E. 47), Jan. 
2-21: A., H., & F. Biehle. 

REHN (683 5th at 54), Jan. 3-21: H. 
Mattson. 

ROKO (51 Grnwch.), Jan. 3-26: B. 
Langlais. 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), to Jan. 14: 
19th & 20th cent. Fr. & Amer.; 
Jan. 16-Feb. 11: Courbet. 

SAGITTARIUS (46 E. 57), Jan. 4-31: 
Cont. Greek artists 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to Jan. 23: 
Picasso dwgs. 1953-54. 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Jan. 3-21: C. 
A. Csuri. 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Jan. 2-21: 
Grp.; Jon. 23-Feb. 11: S. Fuller. 

SCHETTINI (766 Mad. at 66), Jan. 3- 
28: Mod. Ital. Ptg. 








SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Jan. 3-14: 
Mod. Fr.; Jan. 16-Feb. 1: Viaminck. 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Jan.: Congo 
art. 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), Anc. 
& Mod. mastrs. 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), to Jan. 20: 
Grp.; from Jan. 22: Pre-Columbian 


art. 

STAIRWAY (770 6th at 26), Jan. 9- 
29: T. di Grazia. 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), 
Jan. 9-28: Latin Am. Folk Art. 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Jan. 9: 
Sculpt. Grp. 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), to Jan. 15: 
“Logic & Emotion’; from Jan. 18: 
C. Koppelman. 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 
at 77), Jan. 2-28: Jap. prts.; F. 
Loos. 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
Jan.: Grp.; Jan. 23-Feb. 25: J. 
Borel. 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), 
to Jan. 13: Mid-season sculpt. & 
dwg.; Jan. 16-Feb. 3: Mid-season 
oil. 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Jan. 3-28: K. 
Sage. 

WALKER (117 E. 57), to Jan. 22: 
Grp.; Jan. 23-Feb. 11: K. Calla- 
han. 

WELLONS (70 E. 56), Jan. 2-14: M. 
C. Allen; Jan. 16-28: R. King. 
WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), to Jan. 28: 

Lachaise sculpt. & dwgs. 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Jan. 18- 
Feb. 18: Treasures of Musee 
Jacquemart-Andre. 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Jan.: Drwgs. 
from 3 centuries. 

WITTENBORN (38 E. 57), Jan. 9-21: 
D. Denner; Jan. 23-Feb. 4: J. 
Bernhardt. 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad.), Jan. 3-21: R. 
Conover; Jan. 23-Feb. 11: G. 
Campbell. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 
KAASTRA GALLERY, Cont. Ptg. 
PARIS, FRANCE 
BERGGRUEN & CIE, Picasso, Miro, 
Klee. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
MUSEUM, to Feb. 5: A. Londraville. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY, Jan. 22-Feb. 26: 151st 
Ann‘. Exhib. 

ART ALLIANCE, to Jan. 22: O. Nuse; 
Jan. 5-29: N. Rockwell exhib.; Jan. 
6-29: E. Hoffman, Ill, sclpt.; Jan. 
25-Feb. 12: K. Zerbe. 

PRINT CLUB, Jan. 6-27: 28th Ann’! 
Exhib. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE, Jan. 15-Feb. 12: Karolik 
Colle’n. 

ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 

MUSEUM, Jan. 2-Jan. 26: Arch. R. 
Neutra; Jan. 29-Feb. 10: S. Smith 


ptgs. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MUSEUM, Jan. 14-Feb. 5: Klee prts. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Jan. 8- 
29: X. & E. Gonzales. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
DE YOUNG MEM. MUSEUM, Jan. 4- 
31: Germ. Dwgs. 
LEGION, from Jan. 14: Calif. W’‘col. 
Soc. Ann‘l; W. Kuhlman; to Jan. 
29: P. Palmer; from Jan. 18: N. 
Dunphy retrospec. 
SFAA, Jan. 4-Feb. 1: E. Bischoff. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
MUSEUM, Jan.. 12-Feb. 12: G. Bid- 
dle; “Man’s Story.” 
SELIGMAN, Cont. Amer. & Europ. 
DUSANNE GALLERY, Jan. 18-Feb. 11: 
G. Burke. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
MULVANE ART CENTER, Jan. 11-Jan. 
29: Ceram. L. Moburg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ADEN, Jan.: Cont. Amer. 
PHILLIPS GALLERY, Jan. 8-31: Karl 
Knaths new ptgs. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, to Apr. 30: 
Rosenwald Masterpes. Jan. 17-Feb. 
14: “Asian Artists in Crystal’. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
MUSEUM, Jan. 8-Mar. 11: Afr. Art. 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
KIPNIS, to Jan. 31: Grp. Show. 


Paintings 


MAGDA CORDELL 


Collages ° 


KURT SCHWITTERS 


10th January—3rd February 


HANOVER GALLERY 


32A St. George Street, London W1 


Tihs) 


UNDERPAINTING WHITE 
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, h 14th ANNUAL EXHIBITION |/ 
UDUBON ARTISTS} 

F 


Jan 19 thru Feb 5 


at the 


NATIONAL AGADEMY 


1083 Fifth Ave New York City 
Between 89th and 90th Streets 


Open daily including Sundays 1 to 6 p.m. 
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